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A QUARTERLY RBVIEW | 
OF 
PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


I—THE REGULAE OF DESCARTES.' (I.) 


By Boyce GIBson. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


WHEN Descartes died at Stockholm in the year 1650, an 
inventory was made of the various papers and treatises 
which he had left behind him. Among these figures as ‘an 
unfinished work’ the ‘ Regulae ad directionem ingenii’. 
M. Chanut, the French Ambassador to the Swedish Court, 
who was present when the inventory was taken, assigned 
all these papers to the care of M. Clerselier, an old friend 
of Descartes. ‘Among the works,’ says Baillet,? ‘ which 
M. Chanut put into the hands of M. Clerselier, none is 
more important and perhaps none more complete than the 
Latin treatise which contains the “‘ Rules for guiding our 
minds, in the search after Truth” (“Régles pour conduire 
notre esprit dans la Recherche de la Vérite’’). Of M. 
| Descartes’ manuscripts it is the one in the publication of 
: which the public is likely to be especially interested. The 
} reading which M. Clerselier gave of it to a few admirers, 
‘ and the testimony of the renowned author of the Art of 
Thinking to the good use to which it can be put, have already 
roused public opinion to a sense of its value and worth.’ ? 


Read before the Aristotelian Society. 
*La Vie de Monsieur Descartes (Paris, MDCXCI.), lvii., chap. xx., 


p. 404. 

* When Baillet wrote these words he had Descartes’ manuscript before 
him. (See his words to this effect in the margin of his work, book i., 
p. 182: ‘C’est un MS. Latin, non achevé, qui est entre nos mains ’.) 
Baillet had got it from Legrand, who was at the time engaged in pre- 
paring a complete edition of the works of Descartes, and Legrand had 
got it from Clerselier, in whose “—_ were all the papers of Descartes. 
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Ten years or so later, in 1701, this little Latin treatise 
was published at Amsterdam, together with other papers of 
Descartes. The text has since been reprinted and is to be 
found in M. Adolphe Garnier’s edition of the philosophical 
works of Descartes, published in 1835. 
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AUTHENTICITY OF THE REGULAE. 


It may seem strange to such as are not familiar with the 
spirit and manner of Descartes that no mention of the Regulae 
should occur in any of his writings.’ Descartes, however, 
far preferred the search after truth to its propagation when 
found. ‘I have a natural detestation,’ he writes, ‘to the 
business of making up books.’? This disinclination was 
strengthened by the consciousness that publication involved 
controversy and loss of leisure. On one occasion he 
refuses point-blank to give any promise of publishing his 
writings during his own life-time ‘lest the oppositions and 
controversies they might provoke, or even such reputation 
as they might win for me, should lead me to squander the 
leisure which I propose to devote to my own instruction ’* 
It was further Descartes’ way never to divulge the principles 
of his philosophy and of his method more than was absolutely 
necessary. His Discowrs confessedly contains only a part 
of his method ;° in his Geometry he is intentionally concise, 
in order, as he puts it in that work, that his readers may 
have the privilege of practising his method by filling up 
themselves the gaps in the reasoning,® or, as he declares in 


1For a possible allusion, however, see Letter to Mersenne, dated 
15th April, 1630. 
Pais de la Méthode, 6ime partie, § 1. Cf. also ed. V. C., ix., 
3 Discours de la Méthode. 6itme pg § 4. 
5 Discours de la Méthode. 6iéme partie, § 
; See ed. V. C., vi., 276. 
* Cf. V. C., v.5 p. 409 ; also cf. vi., pp. 299-301 and Regula X., p. 61. 
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confidence to a friend, that no one may say that there is 
nothing new or striking in his discoveries.’ Finally, as we 
see from the closing words of his commentary on Rule IV., 
his aim in composing the Regulae is an essentially personal 
one. ‘ Before I make my move from Mathematics,’ he 
writes, ‘I shall do my best to bring together and arrange 
in methodical order whatever has struck me as worthy of 
record in my previous studies, and this partly that as my 
memory weakens with advancing age, I may, out of this 
little book, with convenience to myself, recall at need these 
past results, and partly that I may take the burden of them 
off my memory and so bring a freer spirit to bear on my 
future studies.’ 

This reticence of Descartes with regard to the Regulae 
does not therefore prejudice in any way the question of its 
authenticity. Of this authenticity no reasonable doubt can 
be entertained. Restricting ourselves merely to external 
evidence, we have not only its official inclusion in the in- 
ventory of 1650, its acceptance by Clerselier, who must have 
known Descartes’ handwriting as well as he knew his own, 
and its unhesitating acceptance by Leibnitz in 1676, but we 
have also a remark of Arnauld in the Port Royal Logic, 
which is quite conclusive. In a footnote* we read: ‘The 
greater part of what is here said of questions is taken from 
a MS. of the late M. Descartes, which M. Clerselier had the 
goodness to lend me’. On reading further we see at once 
that the MS. referred to is none other than the Regulae. If 
more evidence were wanted it could be gathered from the 
style and contents of the treatise itself. Descartes’ Latin 
follows the train of his own thought rather than the genius 
of the Latin language, and has an unmistakable Cartesian 
smack about it,* a peculiarity obviously distasteful to 
Leibnitz, for the great majority of the emendations in 
Leibnitz’ MS. copy are in fact mere corrections of Descartes’ 
Latin. The substance of the Regulae is equally Cartesian. 
Not only do the views it includes harmonise completely 
with what we know of Descartes’ views elsewhere, but the 
unfinished MS. finds its natural continuation in the Géo- 
métrie, published originally in 1637.5 The genuineness of the 
Regulae may therefore be taken for granted. 

'Cf. Cantor, Vorlesungen iiber Geschichte der Mathematik, Zweiter 
Band, Zweites Theil, Kap. lxxvi., p. 723. Leipzig, 1892. 

*Translated by Baynes. Edinburgh, 1861. 

Tbid., p. 309. 

5 Cf. M. Aimé Martin’s preface to his own translation. 

This connexion between the Rules XVII.-XXI. and the opening 


pages of the Géométrie has also struck M. Millet, Histoire de D. avant 
1687 (Paris, 1867). 
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DATE OF THE REGULAE. 


The same degree of certainty cannot unfortunately attach 
to the question of its date. M. Millet, who has a long dis- 
cussion on this point, is convinced that the Regulae cannot 
have been written later than 1629. He is equally convinced 
that it cannot have been written earlier than the end of 1628 
or the beginning of 1629. His main reason for fixing on the 
year 1629 as the most probable date is that according to 
Descartes’ own confession (cf. end of Rule IV.) the work is 
written during a period of transition when the author is pre- 
paring, after his long tutelage in Universal Mathematic, to 
turn his attention to the loftier science of Metaphysics, and 
that this turn in his career coincides with the year 1629. 
Writing to Mersenne in April, 1630,' from his newly adopted 
country, Holland, he says: ‘I think I have found how to 
prove the truth of Metaphysics in a more evident way than 
in the case of the demonstrations of Geometry. During the 
first nine months that I have been in this country, I have 
worked at nothing else.’ There is thus very good reason 
to suppose that the Regulae were composed by Descartes 
about the year 1629. 


PLAN OF THE REGULAE. 


The Regulae is a little unfinished work on Logic and 
Scientific Method. Its author originally intended it to con- 
tain thirty-six rules in all, or three books of twelve rules 
each.’ Book i. is a propedeutic, and its rules are so many 
injunctions for preparing the mind to grasp intuitively and 
with a certain keenness of insight the truth of propositions 
that are either ultimate premises or conclusions that follow 
straightforwardly from these premises. It forms, in Des- 
cartes’ own words, ‘the necessary prelude of all mental im- 

rovement’. Book ii. deals with questions whose meaning 
is perfectly plain though their solution is still unknown. 
Here the premises, including the method, criterion and bases 
of inference, are all given, but the conclusion is apparently 
hard to unravel. The aim of this book is therefore to pro- 
pound a method for simplifying this process of unravelling, 
for reducing it in fact to the ordinary processes of straight- 
forward deduction. Where the meaning of the question is 
not quite clear, in particular where the basis of the inference 


Victor Cousin, vi., 109. 
2 Cf. also Discours de la Méthode, close of the third part. 
>See Regulae, § 96. 
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is rendered uncertain by the complex nature of the experience 
upon which it relies (cf. § 53), the question calls for a different 
treatment. The method of investigation here adopted Des- 
cartes proposes to set forth in a third and last book of twelve 
rules. 

Of these three books, only one and a half were ever 
finished. Instead of thirty-six Rules we have only twenty- 
one, and of these the last three are mere enunciations. 
And yet, despite its unfinished character, this little treatise 
of Descartes has never failed to win the admiration of 
all who have had their attention drawn towards it, from 
Arnauld and Leibnitz down to writers of the present day. 
M. Cousin says of it:? ‘These Regulae are as forceful as the 
Meditations and the Discourse on Method, and perhaps even 
surpass these works in lucidity of treatment. . . . They might 
have been written yesterday and composed expressly to meet 
the requirements of to-day.’ M. Millet’s enthusiasm is quite 
boundless.* ‘This treatise,’ he writes, ‘is of all existing 
treatises on Logic, without even excepting the Organon of 
Aristotle or the Logic of Hegel, the most profound and the 
most wonderful.’ 


THE REGULAE AS DESCARTES’ LoGIC. 


The Regulae undoubtedly contain the fullest and clearest 
statement of Descartes’ logical convictions. Without disput- 
ing Mr. Baynes’ remark‘ that the work which is, par eacel- 
lence, the logic of the Cartesian Philosophy is the Port Royal 
Logic itself, the Regulae undoubtedly remain the best ex- 
position we have of that natural logic,’ under the guidance 
of which Descartes’ whole thought lived and moved. After 
pointing out that different persons had respectively identified 
the Logic of Descartes’ Philosophy with the Discours, the 
Géométrie, and the Meéditations (of which Gassendi had 
written an abrégé under the title of Logica Cartesii), Baillet 
goes on to say:° “ We know of certain authors who have 
spoken of M. Descartes’ Logic as a work which has not 
yet seen the light. Father Rapin, for instance, had heard 
it said that Descartes had begun a Logic which he never 
finished, but that a few fragments of the treatise still 


1Cf. Garnier, Oewvres Philosophiques de D., t. iii., p. 437. 

2 Oeuvres de Descartes, Introduction. 

*M. Millet, Histoire de Descartes avant 1637, p. 162. 

*The Port Royal Logic, Introduction by the translator, p. xxix. 
* Descartes’ own expression ; cf. V. C., x., p. 118. 

° La Vie de M. Descartes, liv. iv., ch. ii., p. 282. 
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remained in the possession of one of his disciples, and were 
entitled ‘Erudition’. . . . A rigorous search was made among 
his papers with a view to the discovery of this hypothetical 
Logic, but there was nothing found bearing the title of 
‘ Erudition,’ nor yet anything which could be looked upon as 
Logic, with the single exception of his ‘ Rules for the guid- 
ance of the mind in the search after Truth, rules upon which 
a most excellent Logic may be modelled and which un- 
doubtedly contain a considerable portion of his method.” 
The Discowrs de la Méthode, as Baillet goes on to say, 
contains only a very small part of this same method, and 
so cannot compete with the Regulae for the title of Descartes’ 
Logic. In the Discowrs in fact, as its name implies, Descartes 
had confessedly no wish to teach his Method but only to 
speak about it.' He simply points out that his success in 
the solving of questions was entirely due to his exact observa- 
tion of a few self-enjoined precepts, which he briefly enunci- 
ates in the form of four cardinal rules.2_ Beyond this, if we 
except certain provisional rules of conduct deduced from 
these rules,* and an interesting by-the-way in part vi., § 3, 
the Discours tells us little or nothing of the famous method 
he is proposing to talk about. For a clear understanding of 
the principles of Descartes’ natural logic, and the exact bear- 
ing of the four rules given in the Discowrs, we must turn 
to the ‘ Regulae ad directionem ingenii’. 


THE NatuRAL METHOD OF DESCARTES. 


I.—The Processes it Presupposes: Intuition, Deduction, 
Enumeration. 


Intuition and Induction are first presented to us by 
Descartes * as the only two mental processes fitted to secure 
us a knowledge of things without any fear of deception. In 
this rule, if the text be accurate, there is no distinction in 
Descartes’ mind between Induction and Deduction: he uses. 
the two words indiscriminately one for the other. The dis- 
tinction between the two processes of Intuition on the one 
hand and of Deduction or Induction on the other is summed 
up by Descartes in this same rule under two heads: (1) de- 
duction involves a certain movement of thought; (2) the 
certainty of deduction depends to a large extent on the 


IVI, 138. 

4 Cf. iii., pref., p. 25. 

®See Descartes’ own preface to the Discours. 

4 ‘Regulae ad directionem ingenii sui,’ Reg. ITI. 
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memory. At the same time Descartes shows very plainly 
that the mental process par excellence is Intuition, and that 
Deduction is only necessitated by the fact that our power 
of grasping connexions together in one and the same act 


p of thought is, at the outset at least, very limited. One of 
Descartes’ main preoccupations is in fact to insist on a 
) course of mental training. the constant tendency of which 


will be to widen this power of simultaneous grasp and put 

away as far as possible the necessity of entrusting to memory 

what has been already laid hold of: in § 15 we see that it is 

only remote conclusions which Descartes is willing to hand 

definitely over to the care of Deduction. 
i In connexion with Descartes’ view of deduction itself, | 
there are two points here which we must carefully notice. 
The first is Descartes’ conviction that as a mere process of 
inferring one truth from another with which it is directly 
connected, it is a process so essential to the very working of 
thought that it could never be wrongly carried out by any 
one. This being the case, we notice in the second place 
that when Descartes speaks of deduction as a process, he has 
in mind not the individual steps by which one is led to infer 
from some accepted datum a remote conclusion, but the series 
of steps taken as a whole. It is a movement which is con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted, and has an intuitive grasp of 
each separate step. Hence it is that Descartes furnishes.no 
rules of inference. In Rule XIL., § 96, he definitely states 
that the deduction of a consequence from some one simple 
truth can be made without the help of any rules. The 
problem of simple deduction resolves itself then in the case 

of Descartes into the problem of bringing, by means of per- 
€ sistent and methodical practice, all the links of a long chain 
? of connexions into one and the same intuitive field of view. 

Descartes is in fact interested not in the explanation of de- 

duction, but in its liberation from the uncertainties of time 

and memory, and its absorption into intuition itself. The 

process by which this transformation is practically accom- 
plished is that of a mental enwmeration, whereby the mind, by 
persistently repeating over to itself the various steps in the 
deductive process, gradually acquires the power to pass so 
rapidly along the series of steps that the passage is quasi- 
instantaneous. 

The first form in which ‘Enumeration’ appears to us in 

» the Regulae is therefore that of a rapid general review of a 

series of facts successively deduced from one another, a con- 

ception which forms the connecting link between Rule III. 

and Rule VII., where the questions of Induction and Enu- 
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meration meet us once again (§§ 34, 35). Here Induction, 
distinguished at last in some degree from Deduction, is made 
synonymous with Enumeration, whilst at the same time the 
conception of enumeration itself is much enlarged. As for 
deduction, Descartes has ceased to look upon it as a pro- 
cess, and throughout his discussion of induction treats it as 
a result, so that it ‘no longer denotes any movement at all, 
but only the final result of a movement’ (§ 67). In con- 
sidering the mental processes which can alone ensure complete 
certainty of thinking, Descartes is consequently free to neglect 
deduction altogether. Hence when the question arises: 
‘What are the mental operations by means of which we 
can grasp a result as a true derivative from what is ulti- 
mately simple ?’ Descartes answers that there are only two 
such operations: intuition and enumeration. When the 
whole sequence of connexions referred to has by a repeated 
movement of the mind all along its line been included at 
length as a whole in one glance, the mental operation be- 
comes one of intuition. When this is impossible, the lines 
of inference crossing and subdividing to an unintuitable 
extent, enumeration must be resorted to in order to supple- 
ment intuition; but even here enumeration is often only a 
provisional substitute for intuition, for by repeated rehearsal 
the enumeration can often be so quickened as to glide at last 
into intuition. 

We have already seen how Descartes is inclined to look 
upon enumeration as a process by means of which results 
successively subordinate to one another are rehearsed in 
such a way that the successive intuitions which characterise 
the movement of deduction blend ultimately into one con- 
tinuous intuition, just as a series of intermittent flashes 
melts into one continuous beam when the flashes succeed 
each other with sufficient rapidity. But propositions are 
not always successively subordinated to one another: they 
are frequently disjointed and co-ordinate. A stream of 
thought will frequently represent the contributions of many 
tributaries, or to change at once the thought and the meta- 
phor, a thought that grows and divides will often shoot off 
into a number of branches, similarly dependent on the main 
stem. In either case, whether we start with the many 
tributaries and work back towards the main stream, or 
follow some main trunk into its branches, it is of the utmost 
concern, if our pursuit is to be scientific, that we should 
make the process as compact and as complete as possible ; 
or to follow Descartes’ thought more closely, the ideal of a 
complete science requires that such collective estimates or 
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Enumerations, as he proceeds to call them, should in every 
case be methodical and adequate. Enumeration of this kind 
is indispensable if our science is to be complete.’ 

The seventh rule is devoted in the main to the study of 
enumeration, conceived of thus as a thorough investigation 
of all that concerns the question at issue, a kind of natural 
classification, at once adequate and complete, but which 
may be abbreviated to any extent so long as brevity is 
consistent with thorough accuracy of treatment. It is, 
however, no mere collection of instances: so long as the 
various heads under which we seek to bring our discussion 
do not exhaust the series of possible divisions, there can be 
no question of enumeration in Descartes’ sense of the word. 
The division of triangles into acute-angled, right-angled 
and obtuse-angled triangles is an instance of what Descartes 
considers as a perfectly satisfactory enumeration, an enu- 
meration, that 1s, which by its very nature is exhaustive. 
Finally a third function is allotted to enumeration by Des- 
cartes when he defines it no longer as a thorough laying out 
or investigation of the question at issue, but as an inference 
drawn from an aggregate of separate facts, or from a number 
of disjointed propositions (§ 38). 

This shifting of Descartes’ point of view in his treatment 
of enumeration, though somewhat puzzling at first, is quite 
consistent with the very general description given of it in 
§ 88: ‘All we mean by adequate enumeration or induction 
is that by means of which we come to surer conclusions 
about the truth than can be reached by any other kind of 
proof outside that of simple intuition’. It may therefore 
apply just as well to the inference drawn from a certain 
body of‘facts as to the thorough investigation which precedes 
the inference, or to that exhaustive summing up of the co- 
ordinated facts which precedes the investigation. These 
are stages in the process of enumeration, and they dovetail 
one into the other. If the inductive inference is to be 
scientifically drawn, the investigation which precedes it 
must consist in so arranging the various heads or classes 
that the enumeration shall be adequate and methodical. 
Thus to show that the rational soul is not material, all 
bodily forms should be simultaneously classed under certain 
heads in such a way as to make it obvious that the rational 
soul does not belong to any of these groups (§ 40). So 
again in deciphering hieroglyphics, the elements should be 
So Investigated and arranged that the inferences drawn from 


1 § 36, 
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them should flow as far as possible from the very arrange- 
ment itself (§ 63). 

In speaking of enumeration (Rule VII., § 36), Descartes 
makes the following remark: ‘It is by the help of enumera- 
tion alone that in any and every instance we are able 
to pass true and certain judgment, so that nothing entirely 
escapes us, and we seem to have some positive knowledge 
of all points’. Comparing this with Descartes’ assertion in 
Rule IV., § 18, to the effect that the process of deduction 
properly carried out will enable us to arrive at a knowledge 
that is all-inclusive, we see that enumeration, considered in 
its final aspect of ‘inference, is after all only a form of the 
deductive process, the word ‘deductive’ being here used in 
the very general and fundamental sense in which it is used 
in Rules III. and IV., as thought moving methodically from 
one fact to another with intuitive consciousness of the 
absolute'certainty of each step. Adapting ourselves as we 
must to Descartes’ elastic handling of the terms he uses, we 
come back then quite naturally to his statement in § 18, 
that it is only through rational intuition and deduction that 
any science 1s to be had. Science requires that we should 
carefully note two points: ‘Never to put false for true, and 
to reach to a knowledge that is all-inclusive’ (§ 18): true 
intuition secures the observance of the first, true deduction 
that of the second. 


II.—The Requirements of the Natural Method: Certainty, 
Universality. 


Intuition and Deduction are thus the two fundamental 
processes of natural logic, ‘the simplest and most primitive 
of all,’ processes whose mere operation, when pure and un- 
biassed, is in itself a guarantee of true and therefore of 
scientific thinking, and moreover so universal in their ap- 
plication, bound up as they are with the very action of in- 
telligence, that their proper province can be nothing less 
than the whole of knowledge. Reason, in a word, claims 
as its essential birthright certainty and universality. It is the 
natural light of reason which in last resort constitutes the 
standard of truth, and by its singleness of nature guarantees 
the unity of all knowing, the universality of scientific 
method, and the all-inclusiveness of the knowledge it is 

ualified to know. Descartes is never weary of insisting on 
the infallibility of this natural light of reason. The art of 
Logic is to him the art of thinking according to nature, 
i.e., according to a method which is immanent in the very 
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structure of thought itself. When Reason realises clearly 
and distinctly that its verdict is a mere utterance of its own 
essential nature, that verdict is ipso facto true. The clear- 
b ness and distinctness therefore, which constitute Descartes’ 
famous criterion of truth, are but the marks which show 
that Reason is speaking in the light and in the authority of 
' its own nature. We think truly when we think ‘ naturally,’ 
and a thing is true when that purely intellectual instinct, 
the intuitus mentis,—la lumiére naturelle,—assures us that 
it is so.!. That this criterion should be universally applic- 
able follows at once from its being thus identified with the 
standard of natural thinking: for having been completely 
defined without any reference to the objects to be tested 
by its light, its testing capacity cannot be made to depend 
on the nature of the matter that is tested. Truth is one 
in its own independent nature, and the criterion of truth 
is therefore one and universal, dominating the whole sphere 
of knowledge, sifting everywhere the false from the true, 
that which can be clearly and distinctly laid hold of, with 
an evidence that is purely intellectual, from that which 
cannot be so conceived. 

Of the inner nature of that which secures to us this 
certainty and universality Descartes has nothing to say. 
Just as it is impossible for any method to teach us how the 
primitive operations of intuition and deduction are produced, 
since @ consciousness of these processes is prior to the very 
conception of method, so no logical definition gives us any 
helpful answer to the question ‘ What is truth?’ ‘As for 
me, says Descartes, in a letter written to M. Mersenne,? ‘I 
have never had any doubt as to what Truth is, conceiving it 
, as a notion so transcendentally clear that it is quite im- 
possible to be ignorant of it. There are indeed many ways 
of testing a balance before using it; but we should find none 
wT for teaching us what truth is, were it not naturally known to 
us.’ 


} III.—The Natural Method: A Few Rules Rigorously Carried Out. 


The certainty and universal applicability of the funda- 
mental processes of Reason determine a priori the character 
of the method by which these processes are regulated. 
Descartes’ method is such that it requires certainty at each 
step, and must be applicable to any matter whatsoever. It 
is the one way in which the mind works when it is acquir- 


1 Cf. ed. V. C., viii., 168. 
216th Oct., 1639.—V. C., viii., 168. 
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ing science. ‘By method,’ says Descartes,! ‘I understand 
a set of sure and easy rules which, rigorously followed out 
by any one, will prevent his ever putting false for true, and 
ensure his attaining, through « growth of scientific insight 
that is gradual and persistent, and involves no waste of 
mental enterprise, to the true knowledge of all that does 
not transcend his powers.’ 

Descartes’ identification of method with a set of sure and 
easy rules is characteristic of his whole attitude towards the 
question of method. He felt that for the furtherance of 
Science, it was far more important to apply a few main 
rules rigorously and methodically than to develop a merely 
systematic Theory of method. He had no more love for 
logic, qua logic, than he had for the abstract developments 
of pure mathematics.2, Method without results was as un- 
profitable, in his opinion, as results without method. ‘It is 
far better,’ he says,’ ‘never to think of finding out the truth 
on any point than to do so unmethodically,’ but, at the 
same time, he strenuously opposes any sort of method 
which is formal or useless. In Reg. X., §§ 64, 65, we have 
Descartes’ views on the value of that form of reasoning 
which professes to ‘reach sure conclusions by virtue of the 
form alone’. It ‘contributes in no way,’ he says, ‘to the 
discovery of truth’; it is ‘absolutely useless to such as wish 
to seek out the truth of things,’ and should ‘be handed over 
from Philosophy to Rhetoric’. Concerning the usefulness 
of all real science, Descartes is most explicit. His desire to 
make methodical study work out useful results is visible, 
not only in the continuous references he makes to the use- 
ful character of this or that discovery or point of view,‘ but 
in the evidences he gives us of his own personal inclinations. 
He is repeatedly ‘ weary of mathematics,’® and would hold 
his rules very cheap, if all they could do were to solve the un- 
profitable problems with which logicians or geometers have 
been wont to beguile their leisure.’ On the other hand he 
is so enthusiastic over medicine that he is able, in his Dis- 
cours,’ to assert without any hesitation that he intends to 
devote all the rest of his life to a study which promises to 
be of such use to his fellow-creatures. 


Reg. IV., § 17. 

*Cf. V. C., vi., 103; viii., 97, 193; and c/. Reg. IV., § 20. 
Reg. IV., § 17. 

*Cf. Reg. IV., § 19, and passim. 

Cf. V. C., vi., 108; viii., 97. 

5 Reg. IV., § 20. 

” Part vi., § 2. 
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The set of rules, then, which in Descartes’ eyes was of 
more worth than any continuous theory of method, owed 
its charm to the fact of its being more easily remembered 
and more readily practised and applied when thus condensed 
into the briefest possible compass. Writing to one of his 
friends with regard to the Discours, he says that one has 
only to glance at his treatment of method to see that he 
holds it to be a question of practice rather than of theory, 
and that the worth of his method must be tested by the 
results of his attempts to apply it in his Geometry, Diop- 
trics and Meteors. In perfect consistency with this con- 
ception of method, we should note the great stress which 
Descartes lays on its rigorous observance. If the whole of 
logic is to be condensed into four short rules, it is only on 
condition of forming ‘a firm, unswerving resolution to carry 
them out faithfully on every occasion’.' It was indeed to 
the exact observance of these few precepts chosen by him- 
self, as we read in the same context a little farther on, that 
Descartes attributed his great success in the solution of 
mathematical problems. These four rules, within which 
Descartes, in 1636, summed up his theory of practical 
method, were stated by him in the following form :— 


‘I. Never to admit the truth of anything which I do not 
clearly recognise to be true; ie., to carefully avoid 
undue haste, to put away all preconceived ideas 
and to include in my judgments nothing which 
does not present itself so clearly and so distinctly 
to my mind that I have no reason whatsoever for 
doubting it. 

‘II. To split up each difficulty I examine into as many 
different parts as its nature allows and its proper 
solution requires. 

‘III. To be orderly in my thinking, beginning with those 
objects which are simplest and easiest known, and 
working my way up gradually, step by step, to a 
knowledge of what is most complex ; bringing in 
an order of my own making where there is no 
natural order prescribed by the nature of the objects 
themselves. 

‘IV. Lastly, to make everywhere enumerations so ex- 
haustive, and revisions so general in kind, that I 
may be sure of having omitted nothing.’ 


These four rules constitute, on the whole, a fairly satis- 


1 Discours, part ii., § 6. 
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factory epitome of the method of the Regulae. The same 
points are insisted on in each case and the spirit of the two 
methods is essentially the same. In discussing Descartes’ 
method, we cannot, therefore, do better than adopt these 
well-known rules as the basis of our inquiry, the more so 
indeed as, despite their familiarity, they have often been im- 
perfectly understood. Any points of divergence between 
these rules and the Regulae which are of real significance 
will be noticed in the course of the investigation. 


(To be continued.) 
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I1—A CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS AN IMPROVE- 
MENT IN PSYCHOLOGICAL METHOD. (II.) 


By W. McDovuGatt. 


PART II. 


ON THE CONDITIONS OF OCCURRENCE OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


Ir the preceding review of the statements and opinions of 
psychologists as to the relation of neurosis to psychosis be 
at all a fair one, it must be agreed that this question, which 
is of so fundamental importance for their science, is in a 
most unsatisfactory condition. 

It seems to me that the time has come to inquire, What 
are the conditions of occurrence of consciousness in terms of 
neural process? What are its immediate physiological corre- 
lates, antecedents and sequences? In prosecuting this in- 
quiry I shall endeavour to treat of consciousness objectively, 
as an ‘existent,’ as Shadworth Hodgson puts it; remem- 
bering that the function of science is to describe and classify 
sequences, not to explain what things are. 


CONSCIOUSNESS SEEMS TO BE DETERMINED BY THE NOVELTY 
OF THE REACTIONS BETWEEN MIND AND ENVIRONMENT. 


A review of the data accepted by almost every thinker at 
the present time, indicates that there is a certain constancy 
and similarity in the conditions of occurrence of conscious- 
ness. In the first place, it occurs in conjunction with neural 
processes in the brains of men, and probably in the brains of, 
and possibly in the lower nervous centres of, other animals, 
and we have no evidence that it ever occurs independently 
of neural processes. Secondly, it occurs not with all neural 
processes. In the case of the simplest reflex processes, it is 
generally believed to be absent, while it commonly accom- 
panies the more complex processes. But, as is proved by 
numerous well-known instances, it does not constantly 
accompany purposeful and complex processes. Thirdly, 


1 Read before theMyistotelian Society. 
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there has been a general tendency to regard the cerebrum 
as the organ of consciousness, and to assume that conscious- 
ness accompanies all neural processes that occur in it, while 
denying it to all others. 

Now while it is perhaps true that in man consciousness 
accompanies only the neural processes of the cerebrum, yet 
it is certainly not true that it accompanies all of these. The 
facts of epilepsy alone are enough to establish this. The 
common way of regarding these facts is to say: ‘Oh! con- 
sciousness is in abeyance’. But the important fact is that 
there occur very intense neural processes in the cerebrum 
without consciousness. And, as I shall point out below, it 
must be admitted that there occur many normal neural pro- 
cesses in the cerebrum without accompanying consciousness, 
and many others which, though they form parts of total pro- 
cesses accompanied by consciousness, do not directly deter- 
mine it. 

Consciousness, then, varies with neither the complexity, 
nor the intensity, nor the purposefulness, nor the anatomical 
seat of the neural processes in conjunction with which it 
occurs. But, as is indicated in every text-book, there is one 
factor with which it does vary, perhaps not exactly and 
solely, but still constantly, and that is the novelty of the 
combination of neural processes concerned. It is a common- 
place of the schools that with repetition of any action, the 
consciousness accompanying the neural processes that deter- 
mine the motions of the body, becomes less and less intense, 
and in many cases is known to disappear altogether, when 
tested by our only direct test, the capacity of being remem- 
bered in self-consciousness. When dealing with simple 
actions resulting directly from sense stimuli this fact is 
sufficiently obvious and undeniable; so much so that it is 
admitted by almost all writers. The list of examples of this 
passage of conscious into automatic response is well known 
—the pianist, the knitter, the bicycle rider, the whistler, etc. 

I will describe one particularly instructive instance, of a 
kind that has probably been experienced by most of us. I 
go to a new lodging and tell the servant to call me every 
morning at a certain time. On the first morning he calls 
me, and while he is knocking more or less loudly on the 
door, I waken up, and realising where I am and that the 
servant is knocking, I answer, ‘ Yes, all right!’ and then I 
roll over and go to sleep again. On each of the following 
days we go through a similar process, but with this difference 
—on each succeeding day I waken up less completely ; I do 
not, as on the first day, sit up and look round, and then, 
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realising where I am, answer, ‘ Yes,’ but I sleepily say, ‘ Yes, 
all right,’ and at once fall asleep again. Very soon comes a 
time when I ask myself, ‘Did he call me this morning ?’ 
and I can answer, ‘ Yes, he did’. But after that comes a 
time when I cannot by any effort remember any knocking or 
any answering, and yet, on asking my servant, he declares 
truthfully that he called me and that I answered as usual. 
And now, unless I make a great effort or my servant calls 
me more vigorously, this state of affairs continues; I answer 
every morning, ‘ Yes, all right,’ but never waken, never 
remember the call or the answer; in fact, I answer without 
consciousness. This fact, the loss of the consciousness 
accompanying a series of neural processes on frequent repe- 
tition of that series, which in simple cases is so obviously 
constant, is generally lost sight of more or less when we are 
dealing with more complex processes of the brain. But 
many considerations tend to show that this correlation of 
consciousness with the novelty of the combination of neural 
processes, holds good for processes of every degree of com- 
plexity. In the first place we see that of the actions of 
which it is well known that they may become unconscious 
or automatic, many are exceedingly complex and must involve 
the activity of large areas of the cerebral cortex. Speech is 
such an action; so far as we know, when the cortical speech 
areas are destroyed, articulate speech of any kind is impossible, 
and they are always active in governing speech, and yet, as 
we have seen in the instance above, it may be perfectly and 
purposefully performed without consciousness. 

Further, psychologists have come to recognise that in 
complex mental processes there are always, besides the object 
which is said to occupy the focus of consciousness, many 
factors of which we are so little conscious, that we have no 
reason for calling them conscious at all, except that they can 
be proved to play a large part in determining the course of 
the flow of thought. The greater part or the whole of what 
has been called the fringe of thought is of such factors, and 
Stout is undoubtedly right in declaring that the fringe is, in 
a sense, of greater importance than the central object. If 
we try to compare the neural processes that underlie the 
consciousness of the central object in the mind of a highly 
skilled billiard player, with those forming the fringe that 
guides all or most of his bodily movements, we must confess 
that the latter are probably far the more numerous and com- 
plex. Compare the perfectly adapted movements or rather 
imnervations of the muscles of all his body and limbs, while 
his attention is fixed perhaps almost entirely on the leading 
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ball, with the irregular movements and varied consciousness 
of the beginner. And it is the same with the practised 
thinker or mathematician ; he is conscious of his premisses 
and conclusions, ?.e., the neural processes concerned in their 
representation in the mind, as words or images, are accom- 
panied by consciousness, but with the vast number of pro- 
cesses that are concerned in the bringing together of remote 
yet appropriate factors, there is no consciousness. Much of 
this is now recognised by psychologists, and they are begin- 
ning to work out the science of unconscious processes, though 
they show a reluctance to explicitly state that the processes 
are unconscious. 

Again, it is a commonplace that new scenes arouse a more 
vivid consciousness of their detail than well-known ones, 
unless through emotional associations many memories are 
called up by the latter. To travel is the specific remedy for 
a listless mind. To take a particular instance,—we may have 
been familiar with some room in our home from earliest 
childhood, we are ‘at home’ in it and restful, our actions 
are appropriately determined by the impressions made on 
our sense organs by its parts; we may sit in some peculiarly 
comfortable manner in each particular chair. Yet we may 
be quite unable to describe the room and its contents, to say 
how many pictures there are, and where they hang, or what 
kind of handle there is to the door. But let one picture be 
moved, and we shall at once notice it, become conscious of 
it, and we may even be surprised to see it, and may say: ‘I 
never knew that picture was in this room’. Or let the door 
handle be a little altered in its working, and we shall fumble 
over it and say: ‘ What an extraordinarily stupid handle, I 
never noticed before what a bad one itis!’ Or the change 
may be in ourselves, our point of view may have been altered 
by a phrase or a glance, and we become conscious for the 
first time of the bare places in the carpet, of the want of 
harmony in some colour, of the ugly shape of a chair. It is 
again the novelty of the combinations of neural processes 
that seems to determine consciousness. 


CONSCIOUSNESS CONSTANTLY ACCOMPANIES THE ACQUIRE- 
MENT OF EXPERIENCE. 


A similar conclusion must be drawn if we take a general 
view of mind or brain and ask ourselves: What are the 
features that are most peculiar to it, that distinguish it most 
markedly from everything else? For the answer is obviously : 
Consciousness and a great capacity for experience. By 
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experience I mean the being affected by the incidence of 
forces from outside, in such a way that, on the re-incidence 
of the force, the reaction of the subject to it is found to have 
been modified in a definite manner by the former incidence ; 
widely speaking, in a manner that shows adaptation for the 
benefit of the organism that carries the brain. It is this 
capacity for experience that is the all-important and funda- 
mental property of mind, that distinguishes it from all other 
things, from machines of all kinds, and that makes it im- 
proper to describe animals as automata in the sense in which 
Huxley uses the word. We may go farther, and say that 
these two things vary together, and where there is no 
consciousness there is no experience and conversely, and 
where there is consciousness there is experience and con- 
versely, and I do not think that there are any facts that will 
make this statement untrue. In those familiar instances of 
actions becoming automatic through repetition we know how 
at first performance is accompanied by much consciousness, 
and results in much increased facility (7.e., there is much 
experience), and how each succeeding repetition is accom- 
panied by less consciousness and a less increase of facility 
(t.e., less experience), until, when consciousness no longer 
occurs, a degree of facility is arrived at that does not increase 
with further repetition (7.e., there is no experience). If the 
action is now clumsily performed, it will continue to be 
clumsily performed, unless through some new interest arising, 
attention is once more directed to the action, when conscious- 
ness of it and experience once more occur. 

I do not know whether the above statement, as to the 
constant association of consciousness with experience, is 
generally received as true, or will be so received, and I will 
therefore quote some passages from an article by Prof. Bain 
(MinD, vol. iii.) that will lend the weight of his authority to 
the proposition. On p. 35 he writes: ‘It is a recognised 
condition of retentiveness, that the things retained must 
have had the full occupation of our conscious moments for 
a longer or shorter time, and that the more intense the con- 
scious flame, the more rapid the adhesive growth’; and 
again, ‘But whether two movements originally disjoined 
could be in the first instance brought together out of con- 
sciousness is a different matter: there is nothing to lead us 
to suppose that this is in any way practicable. When we 
have to deal with impressions of the various senses, and 
with their aggregation into groups and trains, we must pro- 
nounce without scruple that such groupings require to begin 
m consciousness, and have their pace determined by the 
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conscious intensity.’ He proposes to accept evidence of 
retention, 7.e., of experience, in the sense in which I am 
using the word, as objective evidence of consciousness, and 
I think that we may well accept it as our only objective test 
of consciousness, unless facts should be found to make this 
impossible. Consciousness then goes together with experi- 
ence and not without it. And if we try to express experi- 
ence in terms of neural process we must, I think, say that 
it means the establishment of new relations among nerve 
cells and their processes, or using the word neuron as the 
name for each nerve cell and all its processes, we may say 
that it is the establishment of new connexions among 
neurons. 


ANALYSIS OF A SIMPLE CASE OF THE ACQUIREMENT OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


Let us try to work out in terms of neural process a simple 
case of experience. A child or a savage sees a flame for the 
first time and puts out his hand to take hold of it ; the hand 
is burnt and quickly withdrawn. On seeing a flame a second 
time he does not attempt to take hold of it, z.e., in the first 
occurrence there was rapid experience, and there was also 
intense consciousness. Compare this with the case of the 
behaviour of a pithed frog. On sharply pinching its foot its 
leg will be drawn up towards the body, and in presence of a 
suitable arrangement it will come in contact with a hot sur- 
face, and will then be sharply withdrawn from it. On re- 
peating the experiment, under similar conditions, the be- 
haviour will be exactly the same, and so far as we know, it 
may be repeated indefinitely often, until exhaustion sets in. 
Here there seems to be no experience and no consciousness, 
though it is possible that both are present in a very low 
degree. What then is the difference between the two cases 
stated in terms of neural process? Let us compare the 
nervous events in the two cases in more detail. In the case 
of the pithed frog the nervous impulse started by the pinch 
to the foot travels by a simple reflex nervous arc through the 
spinal cord, and out to the retractor muscles of the leg. Then 
when the skin touches the hot surface, the new impulse 
travels by another and quite separate reflex arc to another 
set of leg muscles, and the leg is drawn in another direction. 
Each of these reflex arcs is an old-established path, and the 
only connexion between the two is the presence of the hot 
object ; there is no possibility of establishment of new con- 
nexions between the neurons of the cord that form the two 
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paths, #.¢., there is no possibility of experience, and there is 
no consciousness. Instead of the case of the savage and the 
flame, let us take, as a parallel but slightly more complicated 
case, an instance of the hot-spoon game, so well known to 
children. Let us suppose that I am a very patient person, 
and that I am sitting at breakfast talking with an interest- 
ing neighbour on my right, and having a festive youngster 
on my left. The boy on my left calls my name into my left 
ear, and my head turns towards him and brings my left cheek 
into contact with his hot teaspoon, whereupon my head is 
jerked away. Presently he calls my name again into my 
ear, and again my head begins to turn towards him, and my 
cheek comes in contact with the hot spoon once more, or my 
head is jerked away just in time to prevent it. On his third 
attempt my head probably makes but little movement to- 
wards him, and on frequent repetition of the attempt I be- 
come less and less conscious of his calling my name, and 
there is less movement of my head, until my attention is no 
longer distracted by the call, and my head makes no answer- 
ing movement. Shall we say that in the first instance I 
became conscious of the voice, and therefore turned my 
head, and then, feeling the hot spoon, jerked away my head 
to avoid the heat, but that with frequent repetition of the 
stimulus of the voice it ceased to arouse my consciousness, 
and therefore I ceased to turn my head towards it? I be- 
lieve that there are some psychologists who would offer some 
such statement as a description or explanation of the occur- 
rences ; but I have no hesitation in saying that such a de- 
scription seems to me not only futile, but wholly wrong, and 
in offering instead the following account. 

The voice at my ear sets up nervous impulses in the audi- 
tory nerve which, reaching the lower centres, namely, the 
nuclei of the nerve in the pons cerebri, and perhaps also the 
cerebellum, travel through an old-established reflex arc to the 
motor nerves of the muscles of the left side of the neck that 
turn my head to the left. This reflex is an old-established 
one, for it is present in most of the higher mammals. When 
my cheek comes in contact with the hot spoon, nervous im- 
“pig pass up to the nuclei of the fifth nerve, and thence, 

y a reflex path, to the motor nerves of the muscles that 
jerk my head away, the muscles of the right side of my neck. 
This also is probably an old-established reflex. If it were 
possible to pith me, 7.e., destroy the upper parts of my brain 
and leave the rest of my nervous system active, as is done 
in the case of the frog, there can, I think, be no doubt that 
the two movements of my head would occur in much the 
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same way in response to the two stimuli, and that just as in 
the case of the frog, there would be no consciousness and no 
experience, but that my head would turn to the left, my 
cheek would get burnt, and my head jerked away indefinitely 
often, until exhaustion set in. If we represent the two re- 
flex arcs that carry out the movements in the frog by figure 
1, then this figure represents also the two reflex arcs that 
carry out the two movements in me, whether pithed or not 
pithed. Where, then, does consciousness come in, and what 
constitutes the experience that I acquire when in the normal 
state? We may represent the neural processes concerned 
by figure 2. We have, as in the case of the frog, the 
two reflex paths, E, EC, AMC, AM, and C, CC, RMC, RM. 
The impulses excited by the voice pass from E to KC, and 


Fig. | 


thence along two paths, by one to AM, the muscles of the 
neck, and by the other to ECC, the upper auditory centres, 
probably some part of the temporo-sphenoidal cortex, where 
they excite consciousness of the voice at the same time as 
my head is turning to the left. 

In just the same way the impulses set up by the hot-spoon 
at C reach CC and pass thence by two paths, by the one 
to RM, the muscles that jerk away my head, and by the 
other to KCC, a higher sensory centre, probably in some 
part of the cerebral cortex, and there excite conscious- 
ness of the heat at the same time as, or perhaps even after, 
my head is jerked away. The experience must consist in an 
establishment of nervous connexions between the centres 
ECC and KCC through contiguity in time. We must assume 
that the excitement of ECC has led to excitement of a far- 
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spreading system of nerve paths radiating out from ECC 
towards all parts, and that these remain for some time 
peculiarly excitable. Then when immediately afterwards 
KCC is excited, impulses radiate out from it along various 
paths, and some entering paths leading from ECC and still 
in a state of raised excitability pass with especial ease and 
force along these paths to ECC. And we must assume that 
thereby there is set up a path from KCC to ECC more open 
than the other paths leading from ECC, so that on the re- 


Fig. 2 


currence of the stimulus to E and excitement of ECC the 
impulses pass on rapidly to KCC, and thence through the 
lower centres to the muscles RM. This new path is im- 
proved by repetition of the process, until the innervation of 
RM is rapid enough to counteract the innervation of AM. 
At the same time there is probably a process of inhibition ! 


‘It has been shown by Prof. C. S. Sherrington that in certain cases 
when a set of muscles is caused to contract by stimulation of the corre- 
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of the muscles AM set up, so that there is less powerful in- 
nervation of them. There is thus organised a new reflex 
path, and when it is well established, there is no further 
consciousness and no further experience. The energy of the 
stimulus is all drawn off into this newly organised channel, 
experience, involving conscious processes, has established a 
new connexion between the two reflexes E, EC, AM and 
C, CC, RM, and built up from them a new reflex path of a 
more complex character, one which we may call a reflex of 
the second degree. This new reflex path is now ready to be 
built up with other reflex paths by other experiences into 
still more complex paths, which may in turn become organ- 
ised into reflexes of the third degree; these again may in 
time become reflexes of a fourth degree and soon. We are 
here dealing with the psychological individual, 7.e., assuming, 
as it seems allowable to do for convenience of description, 
that the development of mind takes place in one long-lived 
individual, representing many generations. In this individual 
there seems to be a continual organisation of new and more 
complex paths, through the combining, by means of new and 
higher neurons, of reflex paths already established. Is not 
this the type of all mental growth? This growth is rendered 
possible by a continual multiplication of neurons at the top 
of the neural system. 


GENERAL SCHEME OF THE MAMMALIAN NERVOUS SYSTEM 
AND ITS DEVELOPMENT. 


The nervous system of a mammal seems to consist of such 
superposed systems of reflex paths, together with a great 
mass of new neurons at the top of the system not yet or only 
partially organised into reflex paths. We may represent 
such a nervous system by figure 3. The paths of the lowest 
level represent the simple reflexes (in the narrower sense) of 
the spinal cord and bulb: these were the first to be estab- 
lished, and are the most fully organised; they are fixed and 
their excitement involves no consciousness. By the more 
numerous, more complex paths of the second level we may 
represent the more complex, less fully organised instinctive 
reactions. These, like those of the first level, were organised 
long ago in the psychological individual, and in the actual 
individual are congenital, and but little modifiable during 


sponding cortical area, there is caused at the same time an inhibition of 
the antagonistic set of muscles. It seems probable that such inhibitions 
play a large part in balancing the actions of muscles and economising the 
expenditure of both nervous and muscular force. “ Cataleptoid Reflexes in 
the Monkey,” Lancet, 6th February, 1897. 
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life. These paths probably make up the greater part of the 
pons cerebri and the cerebellum. By the still more numerous 
paths of levels 3 and 4, we may represent all the mass of 
neurons constituting the greater part or whole of the cerebral 
cortex. These are not yet organised at the time of birth, 
and though there is an inherited tendency for organisation in 
certain groups, yet their organisation is very largely modifi- 
able, and hence largely determined, by the impressions made 
upon the sense organs during the life of the individual. By 
the paths of level 3, we may represent the paths more or less 
organised out of this mass of material after birth, forming 
the anatomical basis of habits, and by the dotted lines of 
level 4, the neurons not yet organised into paths, and so 
affording possibilities of the establishment of new connexions 
among the paths of the lower levels, ¢.e., possibilities of new 
reactions and the acquirement of new habits. During the 
life of the individual, neurons of level 4 become continually 
incorporated into level 3, as habits become formed. 

This organisation of neurons of level 4 into complex paths, 
by which the organised systems of lower levels are brought 
into still more complex groupings than before, constitutes 
experience and is accompanied by consciousness. The young 
animal has great capacity for experience, and accumulates 
experience rapidly at first, until in middle life many habits 
are formed, and experience is less rapid. And in the old 
animal habits rule every movement, and there is very little 
experience. Is it not a fair assumption that the conscious- 
ness of the young animal is far more varied and intense than 
that of an old one? Watch the young shepherd’s dog while 
he is being trained, see how intensely excited he is, how he 
tries to do many things at once, how every little thing diverts 
his attention to itself; and compare him with the old dog 
that does his work well and steadily, without hesitation and 
without excitement, without being led away from it fora 
moment by other objects. 

I shall attempt in a later part of this essay to define more 
accurately the relation of consciousness to the process of 
organisation of paths that constitutes experience, and will 
now point out how the results of the study of mutilated 
nervous systems bear out the above scheme of a mammalian 
nervous system and its development. 

It is well known that the spinal cord of the frog, when cut 
off from the brain, is capable of carrying out purposive move- 
ments of some slight complexity, but that it 1s capable of but 
very little experience. It is however stated on good authority 
that it is capable of experience in a very small degree, and it 
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is generally believed that no consciousness accompanies its 
activity. If this were true, we should have here an excep- 
tion to the instances by which I am endeavouring to estab- 
lish an induction. G. H. Lewes has written a large volume! 
in which he is chiefly concerned to prove that there may be 
some kind of consciousness accompanying the activity of the 
frog’s spinal cord. I must confess that he seems to me to 
have merely confused the issue by juggling with the words 
sentience, consentience, sensibilityand consciousness. With- 
out attempting to follow him in his conclusions, I would 
point out that the only ground for denying consciousness to 
the spinal cord of the frog is, that the human cord when cut 
off from the brain, cannot be shown to produce conscious- 
ness. Now even if this were known to be true, which at 
present is not the case, we should still expect, on @ priori 
grounds, that the frog’s cord may be capable of a low form 
of consciousness. For it may be reasonably supposed to be 
less completely organised, less unalterably mapped out into 
definite paths. For regarding the frog as representing a 
low stage of the development of the psychological individual, 
it is clear that the reactions of its spinal cord have been less 
frequently repeated, than those of the cord of an animal re- 
presenting a late stage of development. And if, as has been 
stated, it is at all capable of experience, we must suppose 
that it still contains neurons of the levels 3 and 4 in our 
figure; while in the cord of man all those limited possi- 
bilities of new connexions of experience, afforded by these 
unorganised neurons, may be supposed to have been long ago 
abolished by the incorporation and organisation of these 
neurons into new and more complex paths, both of reflex 
and instinctive action and of conduction to and from the 
higher parts of the nervous system. 

In the higher mammals this complete organisation of 
the neurons, and consequent incapacity for experience and 
consciousness, seems to be true, not only of the cord but of 
the lower parts of the brain also, the bulb and pons and cere- 
bellum. This is shown by many cases of ablation of the 
cerebral hemispheres in birds and mammals, but especi- 
ally instructive is the case of two dogs in which Prof. 
Goltz of Strasbourg successfully removed practically the 
whole of the cerebral hemispheres. These dogs could run 
about, avoid obstacles by sight, eat, drink, and show resent- 
ment if hurt. But all their actions were instinctive and con- 
stant reactions to accustomed stimuli to their sense organs. 
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Of them it was true to say, as Huxley says of all animals, 
that they were automata. They had no minds, no capacity 
for experience, or but very little, and I think it may be said 
with very great probability, no, or very little, consciousness. 
They simply reacted by the old-established instinctive paths 
of the lower brain centres. Three of the observations made on 
them are particularly interesting, as showing the absence of 
capacity for experience. They never learnt to know that 
they were about to be fed, although they were always fed by 
the same man at the same hour. When placed in a box 
with low sides and no cover, they never learnt to jump out of 
it, as anormal dog does in a moment. When given a piece 
of meat smeared over with quinine, they invariably rejected 
it, while a normal dog hesitated on tasting the quinine, and 
then swallowed the meat. The one reacted instinctively by 
old and well-established nerve paths ; the experience of the 
race (or natural selection) had determined that bitter sub- 
stances, among which are many violent poisons, must be re- 
jected. The other had learnt to take whatever was given it 
by its master, and on stimulation of the nerves of taste by 
the quinine, a struggle ensued between the activity of the 
nerve paths tending to rejection, and that of the much more 
complex paths in the cerebral cortex, whose predominance 
leads to the swallowing of the quinine. The latter paths 
must have subserved the mental images of the master and 
self, and the bad-tasting food, a combination hitherto un- 
known, i.e., there was a new combination of nerve paths and 
in all probability there was acute consciousness. 

There can be little doubt that if the quinine be given con- 
stantly with the meat, the dog will come to notice it less and 
less, and very soon will swallow it in much the same way as 
it does other food, with very much less consciousness than 
at first. Just as in the case of the victim of the spoon game, 
there has been a modification of one established reaction, 
through its nerve paths having been brought into relation 
with those of an antagonistic reaction by means of a newly 
organised tract,—there has been made a new, more complex 
system of paths, the physiological basis of a habit, by the 
establishment of relations between the paths of the two re- 
actions. But this experience was impossible to the dogs 
without cerebral hemispheres, for the neurons of levels 3 and 
4 had been wholly or mostly removed with the hemispheres, 
their nervous systems had been cut across between levels 2 
and 3. 

The above scheme of a mammalian nervous system is, of 
course, rough and sketchy ; but it must, I think, be accepted 
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as essentially true in its general outline. How far it will be 
accepted, or already has been adopted by psychologists or 
neurologists, I do not know. Itis certainly widely different 
from that proposed by Spencer, as may be seen in the pas- 
sages of his writings already quoted. More recently, a dis- 
tinguished neurologist, Dr. Augustus Waller, has definitely 
formulated two schemes of the type-reactions of the nervous. 
system. Since these are fundamentally opposed to the 
scheme sketched above, they must here be examined. By 
the one scheme he illustrates, with the help of a diagram, 
what he supposes to be the nervous change underlying the 
passage of conscious into automatic action. The diagram is 
copied in figure 4. Of this he writes: ‘ Given three centres. 


Is E3 

Fig. 4. 
ranking I, II, III, and indicating impression, expression 
and alterations of resistance or tension by appropriate letters 
and numerals. An impression I, enters 111, produces an 
alteration R, and liberates E,. Altered R, constitutes im- 
pression I,, I, enters 11, produces an alteration R, and liber- 
ates E,. Altered R, constitutes impression [,, I, enters 1, 
alters R, and liberates E,. A second identical impression I, 
will meet with less resistance in 111, it will produce a smaller 
change R, and conceivably a larger liberation E,; a smaller 
change R, will constitute a smaller impression I,, therefore 
asmaller change R,, therefore a smaller impression I,, etc. 
As the consequence of repeated identical impressions we thus 
have: diminished resistance, the diminution being greatest 
in 111, less in 11, least in 1; diminished impression, the 
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diminution of I, being greater than that of I, increased ex- 
pression, the increase being greatest of E,, less of E,, least 
of E,, or otherwise.’ If I am capable of understanding Dr. 
Waller’s extremely abbreviated phraseology, he means by 
this scheme to represent how an action, at first conscious, 
reaches the higher centres 1 and 11, and how with repeti- 
tion it loses consciousness, because it no longer involves 1 
and 11, or involves them in a less degree, and becomes a reflex 
action because its path is now through the lower centres 
only. A similar conception of the process by which a con- 
scious action becomes automatic or reflex, is expressed by 
Spencer (vol. i., p. 106). But this scheme is directly opposed 
in every way to the one that I have put forward, and I do 
not see how it can be accepted, even if mine be not the true 
one. For it logically implies a series of absurdities. 

Firstly, it does away with all meaning, all raison @étre 
of the higher parts of the brain. For if the nervous impulses 
causing the reaction pass, in the first instance, through the 
reflex arc, by which finally they are wholly carried, what 
purpose can be served by the higher centres to which a part 
of the energy of the impulse is supposed to reach at first ? 
The scheme would seem to reduce not only consciousness, 
but the whole of the cerebral hemispheres and their activities 
to the level of mere epiphenomena, or at least of organs 
whose sole function is the production of an epiphenomenal 
consciousness. And if we then seek a raison détre for the 
cerebrum, we have to invoke once more the action of a malign 
god. A further implication is, that if a man should live long 
enough, his higher nervous centres, his cerebrum, would 
pass out of use altogether and all his actions would be carried 
out by reflex paths in the lower parts of the brain and spinal 
cord. The consideration of the limited size and complexity 
of these lower centres is enough to show the falsity of the 
conception, apart from the abundantly established fact that 
these centres are congenitally mapped out into fixed paths, 
almost incapable of alteration. My scheme, on the other 
hand, implies that if a man should live long enough, his 
cerebrum would become completely mapped out into complex 
systems of nerve paths, the nervous bases of habits, just as we 
may suppose the reflex and instinctive paths of the cord and 
lower brain centres to have been mapped out many genera- 
tions ago, and that when this state was arrived at, experience 
and consciousness would no longer be possible. An approach 
towards this state of things may be observed in many old 
people, in whom habits of thought and action rule the whole 
of conduct, and consciousness seems to be of low intensity. 
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Waller gives a second diagram (copied in figure 5) to illus- 
trate the means by which the many actions of the lower 
centres are made subservient to the total mind. The dia- 
gram explains itself. It clearly implies that the higher in 
the nervous system the impulses reach, the fewer the number 
of cells they pass through in each level, so that in the higher 
levels the same cells or centres are affected by impulses from 
very different lower centres. It is suggested that we have 
here a key to the understanding of the unity of consciousness. 
It seems to be implied that if we can show that all conscious 
impulses concern one small group of cells, then we shall have 
explained the unity of consciousness. A similar tendency is 
manifested by many writers. It is under the influence of 


Fig. 5. 


this idea that the older psychologists sought the seat of the 
soul in the pineal gland, and other strange places, whose one 
desideratum was smallness of size. It seems to be by the 
same influence that Spencer is driven to explain co-ordina- 
tion by passage of impulses through one ganglion, and to 
assign the medulla oblongata as the seat of consciousness 
(see passages quoted above), and perhaps also that Wundt 
has come to assign the frontal cortex as the seat of 
‘apperception’. Do not such attempts imply a baseless 
materialism? Do they not involve the application to con- 
sciousness of our space form of intuition, acquired by the 
psychological individual by many experiences of external 
objects? Should we make any approach towards under- 
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standing the unity of consciousness, if we could show that 
all neural processes, involving consciousness, affect one 
particular nerve cell, or even pass through one point in 
that cell ? 

We may trace the influence of this idea again in the ana- 
logy suggested by Dr. Mercier, between the working of the 
nervous system and the working of an army. It is implied 
that just as the parts of the army are co-ordinated by a 
system of centralisation, the individuals of each rank being 
subordinated to an individual of higher rank, and so all ulti- 
mately to the commander-in-chief, so there is in the nervous 
system something that represents the commander-in-chief, 
on which the unity of the mind depends. This conception 
is directly opposed to the scheme of the nervous system that 
I have formulated above, and seems to me to be funda- 
mentally wrong. I think that we may find a very much 
truer analogy in the administration of the British Empire. 
We may compare the government-agents and consuls in all 
parts of the empire with the reflex centres of the spinal cord 
and bulb. Each such agency receives information continu- 
ally from its own small part of the empire ; the greater part 
of this information, all the commonly recurring details, the 
agency deals with by its routine system without referring it 
to any higher authority, ¢.e., the agencies react by. well- 
organised paths. The government offices in Whitehall we 
may compare to the systems of level 2 in our scheme; they, 
too, react by routine systems on the information passed on 
to them by the lower agencies ; but their reactions are more 
complex and less unalterably fixed; they are comparable to 
the instinctive reactions of the lower parts of the brain, and 
in carrying out their determinations they make use of the 
lower agencies, just as the instinctive centres affect move- 
ments through the mediation of lower centres. These 
offices of the second level give in both cases a certain co- 
ordination to the activities of the agencies of the lowest level 
which, except through them, are entirely separate from, and 
without action upon, one another. But the offices of the 
second level are also largely independent of, and without 
action upon, one another, although they give effect to their 
determinations by means of the same lower agencies. Matters 
of unusual importance and difficulty are passed on by these 
offices to be dealt with by a still higher authority, namely, 
the resultant of the interaction of the opinions and wishes of 
all the capable people of the country. The latter represent 
the neurons of the levels 3 and 4. Many of them are 
organised into groups and political parties, which react in 
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a fairly constant habitual manner on all information of a 
kind that is not quite unfamiliar; they represent the neurons 
of level 3, organised into paths of habitual reaction. In 
matters entirely novel, or when there is conflict between 
the systems of habitual reaction, there is a determining in- 
fluence exerted by those individuals, chiefly the younger 
ones, whose opinions are not fixed, who belong to no party 
organisation. It is their presence and the continual re- 
plenishment of them, by the growing up of new individuals, 
that renders possible the striking out of new lines of policy, 
and reforms of every kind. They represent the unorganised 
neurons of level 4, which render possible new reactions to 
new and unusual stimuli. In either case, whatever unity 
there is in the whole system results from the indefinitely 
great possibility of interaction among these unorganised 
elements. By the conflict of their innumerable shades of 
tendency, a policy of some kind becomes struck out, and if 
it falls naturally along the lines of habitual reaction, it is 
readily carried into effect, but not otherwise ;—habits may 
be too strong for reason, and the necessities of party too 
great to allow new policies to be put into effect. This ana- 
logy might be instructively developed at much greater length. 
It might, for example, be pointed out that there are still 
some who hold that the sovereign is the supreme head and 
centre of all power, that all parties and government offices 
and agencies do but give effect to her commands, and that 
on her depends the unity of the whole system; while the 
more modern view is that she is but the symbol of that 
power, and that unity, which expresses itself as an elaborate 
co-ordination among all the active parts of the system. If 
we seek for an analogy for consciousness in the administra- 
tion of the Empire, we find one in the discussion that goes 
on among the individuals of level 3, and especially of level 4, 
when any new line of policy is being struck out. As soon 
as the policy is decided upon and effect given to it through 
instructions to the lower offices, the policy is very soon 
carried out in a routine manner, and all discussion ceases ; 
the action becomes automatic. 

_ There is a class of case that seems at first sight to con- 
sist of exceptions to the scheme of organisation of neural 
processes described above. Examples of this class, much 
quoted by psychologists, are those of the sleeping mother 
and the crying babe, the sleeping nurse and the restless 
patient, etc. A particularly good one, described by Lewes, 
is that of a sleeping waiter who reacted to the call ‘ Waiter, 
but to none other, as though his consciousness were pecu- 
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liarly easily affected by this often repeated stimulus, while 
it remained unaffected by novel and less familiar stimuli. 
I would suggest the following account as the most prob- 
able explanation of this apparent exception. The habitual 
reaction of the man to the call ‘ Waiter’ is to start up, 
saying, ‘Yessir,’ and go towards the caller. When the 
words Johnson, Smith, etc., are called, they may feebly affect 
consciousness, mingling with his dreams, but they do not 
excite clear self-consciousness, or lead to bodily movements. 
But when the word ‘ Waiter’ comes, it excites impulses in 
the auditory nerve that pass by well-organised paths to the 
muscles that lead to his starting up and saying, ‘ Yessir’. 
It may well be that this occurs without affection of con- 
sciousness ; but the bodily movements lead to a fresh influx 
of many afferent impulses from the peripheral nerves that 
waken the man and arouse consciousness. He then becomes 
self-conscious, and finding himself on his feet assumes that 
he was called, and comes up saying, ‘ Did you call, sir?’ 

That this account is not improbable, each one of us can 
testify from his own experience of how a gentle stimulus, to 
which we are well accustomed to react, may bring us still 
sleeping to our feet, although a very much more violent 
stimulus, such as the noise of a thunderstorm, may merely 
affect consciousness by mingling in a fantastic manner with 
our dreams, 


(To be concluded.) 
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III.—FREEDOM.! 
By G. E. Moore. 


THE present paper is selected from a much longer essay on 
Kant’s notion of Freedom, which I hope in future to re- 
arrange and enlarge into a treatise on the whole of his Ethi- 
cal Philosophy. This fact may serve to account in part for 
any difficulties of transition or apparent omissions of im- 
portant topics, which may occur in it. If, after allowance 
for this, it should still seem too obscure or ill-arranged, I can 
only apologise. My object in the paper is to emphasise and 
defend, against such other views as seem to me the most 
important, certain points in Kant’s doctrine in which I 
believe him to be right; and to criticise others in which 
I believe him to be wrong. It is not my main object to ex- 
pound Kant, but to arrive at the truth on the subjects which 
he discusses. I have chosen to deal with him at such length 
mainly because I think that reference to the views of the 
philosopher, with whom you are most in agreement, is often 
the clearest way of explaining your own view to an esoteric 
audience ; but partly, also, because I think he has been much 
misunderstood. 

The paper falls roughly into three divisions. In the first 
I emphasise Kant’s adherence to Determinism, as that doc- 
trine is usually understood, and state briefly the nature of 
that Freedom which he also affirms as not inconsistent with 
such Determinism (pp. 179-185). In the second I attempt to 
defend and explain Kant’s Determinism and to dispose of the 
theory of ‘ Liberty of Indifference * (pp. 185-194). In the last 
I discuss what seem to me the main difficulties in Kant’s 
doctrine of Freedoiu, and attempt to convict him of in- 
consistency, and to disprove his position on those points 
in which he seems to approach nearest to maintaining 
“Liberty of Indifference’ (pp. 194-204). 

I.—In beginning a discussion of Kant’s notion of ‘Freedom, 
which he himself considers to be essentially connected with 
his Ethical system, it seems most important to emphasise 
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the fact that, so far as his express statements are concerned, 
he accepts unconditionally the view of Determinism and re- 
jects that of Freedom, in the only sense in which the two 
have been generally discussed by English thinkers. In or- 
dinary controversies on the subject, no such absolute distince- 
tion is drawn between two kinds of ‘ causality,’ two kinds 
of ‘determination’ (‘ Bestimmung’—the sense which is 
implied in ‘ Determinism’), two kinds of ‘ possibility,’ or, 
finally, an ‘intelligible’ and an ‘empirical’ ‘character,’ as 
is drawn by Kant. Professor Sidgwick, indeed, puts the 
question in such a form that Kant’s answer would probably 
have to be on the Libertarian side; but this result seems 
only to be obtained at the cost of the above-mentioned 
ambiguity. ‘Is the self,’ he says,! ‘to which I refer my 
deliberate volitions a self of strictly determinate moral quali- 
ties, a definite character partly inherited, partly formed by 
my past actions and feelings, and by any physical influences 
that it may have unconsciously received ; so that my volun- 
tary action, for good or for evil, is at any moment completely 
caused by the determinate qualities of this character, together 
with my circumstances, or the external influences acting on 
me at the moment—including under this latter term my 
present bodily conditions ? or is there always a possibility 
of my choosing to act in the manner that I now judge to be 
reasonable and right, whatever my previous actions and ex- 
periences may have been ?’ 

Now to the first half of the first alternative, ‘Is the self 
to which I refer my deliberate volitions a definite character,’ 
etc. ? Kant would be compelled to give what Professor 
Sidgwick considers to be the Libertarian answer of ‘ No,’ 
because there seems to be implied in it the alternative of 
what he would call an ‘intelligible character’; though even 
here he would be in some doubt, because it seems implied 
that the ‘intelligible character’ cannot be ‘of strictly de- 
terminate moral qualities’ or ‘definite’. And with this 
presumption that Professor Sidgwick accepted his distinction, 
he would also probably answer ‘No’ to the second half, 
‘Is my voluntary action ... at any moment completely 
caused by the determinate qualities of this character ?’ 
although, had that question come by itself, his answer would 
probably have been ‘ Yes,’ since the sequel shows that when 
Professor Sidgwick says ‘completely caused’ he is only 
thinking of what Kant calls ‘natural causality’ (Natur- 
causalitit). So, too, in answer to the second question, he 
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would only say ‘ Yes’ on the presumption that Professor 
Sidgwick might mean by ‘ possibility,’ intelligible, as well as 
empirical, possibility. But when Professor Sidgwick goes 
on to exemplify the deterministic view by reference to the 
principle of causality as employed in the Natural Sciences ; 
when he says (p. 62) ‘ that the substantial dispute relates to 
the completeness of the causal dependence of the volition 
upon the state of things at the preceding instant,’ there 
could no longer be any doubt that only that causality was 
meant of which Kant had been at such pains to prove the 
universal validity in the Critique of Pure Reason ; and only 
some reason for surprise that reference should have been 
made to the possibility of a self with any other than a psy- 
chological character. Professor Clifford! gives a statement 
of the doctrine of Free Will, as commonly understood, which 
seems so clear as to be worth quoting: ‘ Whenever a man 
exercises his will, and makes a voluntary choice of one out of 
various possible courses, an event occurs, whose relation to 
contiguous events cannot be included in a general statement 
applicable to all similar cases. There is something wholly 
capricious and arbitrary, belonging to that moment only ; 
and we have no right to conclude that if circumstances were 
exactly repeated, and the man himself absolutely unaltered, 
he would choose the same course.’ Now this doctrine Kant 
would absolutely condemn. In fact, if Determinism only 
means that all men’s actions conform to the laws of nature, 
and so, with the progress of psychology, could ultimately be 
predicted as certainly as the motions of the planets (and this 
is what Professor Sidgwick seems obviously to mean, and 
what is usually meant by it), Kant would have no hesitation 
in calling himself a Determinist. ‘ All actions of man in 
appearance, says he, ‘ are determined (bestimmt) by his 
empirical character and the other contributory causes accord- 
ing to the order of nature, and if we could investigate all 
Appearances of his choice (Willkithr) to the bottom, there 
would be no single human action, which we could not foretell 
with certainty,” and recognise as following necessarily from 
its preceding conditions.’ * 


ie Essay on ‘Right and Wrong’ in Lectures and Essays (1886). p. 


*It will be seen (p. 187) that I myself think it necessary slightly to 
modify this statement. 
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the fact that, so far as his express statements are concerned, 
he accepts unconditionally the view of Determinism and re- 
jects that of Freedom, in the only sense in which the two 
have been generally discussed by English thinkers. In or- 
dinary controversies on the subject, no such absolute distinc- 
tion is drawn between two kinds of ‘ causality,’ two kinds 
of ‘determination’ (‘ Bestimmung ’—the sense which is 
implied in ‘ Determinism’), two kinds of ‘ possibility,’ or, 
finally, an ‘intelligible’ and an ‘empirical’ ‘character,’ as 
is drawn by Kant. Professor Sidgwick, indeed, puts the 
question in such a form that Kant’s answer would probably 
have to be on the Libertarian side; but this result seems 
only to be obtained at the cost of the above-mentioned 
ambiguity. ‘Is the self, he says,) ‘to which I refer my 
deliberate volitions a self of strictly determinate moral quali- 
ties, a definite character partly inherited, partly formed by 
my past actions and feelings, and by any physical influences 
that it may have unconsciously received ; so that my volun- 
tary action, for good or for evil, is at any moment completely 
caused by the determinate qualities of this character, together 
with my circumstances, or the external influences acting on 
me at the moment—including under this latter term my 
present bodily conditions ? or is there always a possibility 
of my choosing to act in the manner that I now judge to be 
reasonable and right, whatever my previous actions and ex- 
periences may have been ?’ 

Now to the first half of the first alternative, ‘Is the self 
to which I refer my deliberate volitions a definite character,’ 
etc. ? Kant would be compelled to give what Professor 
Sidgwick considers to be the Libertarian answer of ‘ No,” 
because there seems to be implied in it the alternative of 
what he would call an ‘intelligible character’; though even 
here he would be in some doubt, because it seems implied 
that the ‘intelligible character’ cannot be ‘of strictly de- 
terminate moral qualities’ or ‘definite’. And with this 
presumption that Professor Sidgwick accepted his distinction, 
he would also probably answer ‘No’ to the second half, 
‘Is my voluntary action... at any moment completely 
caused by the determinate qualities of this character ? ’ 
although, had that question come by itself, his answer would 
probably have been ‘ Yes,’ since the sequel shows that when 
Professor Sidgwick says ‘completely caused’ he is only 
thinking of what Kant calls ‘natural causality’ (Natur- 
causalitit). So, too, in answer to the second question, he 
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would only say ‘ Yes’ on the presumption that Professor 
Sidgwick might mean by ‘ possibility,’ intelligible, as well as 
empirical, possibility. But when Professor Sidgwick goes 
on to exemplify the deterministic view by reference to the 
principle of causality as employed in the Natural Sciences ; 
when he says (p. 62) ‘ that the substantial dispute relates to 
the completeness of the causal dependence of the volition 
upon the state of things at the preceding instant,’ there 
could no longer be any doubt that only that causality was 
meant of which Kant had been at such pains to prove the 
universal validity in the Critique of Pure Reason ; and only 
some reason for surprise that reference should have been 
made to the possibility of a self with any other than a psy- 
chological character. Professor Clifford! gives a statement 
of the doctrine of Free Will, as commonly understood, which 
seems so clear as to be worth quoting: ‘ Whenever a man 
exercises his will, and makes a voluntary choice of one out of 
various possible courses, an event occurs, whose relation to 
contiguous events cannot be included in a general statement 
applicable to all similar cases. There is something wholly 
capricious and arbitrary, belonging to that moment only ; 
and we have no right to conclude that if circumstances were 
exactly repeated, and the man himself absolutely unaltered, 
he would choose the same course. Now this doctrine Kant 
would absolutely condemn. In fact, if Determinism only 
means that all men’s actions conform to the laws of nature, 
and so, with the progress of psychology, could ultimately be 
predicted as certainly as the motions of the planets (and this 
1s what Professor Sidgwick seems obviously to mean, and 
what is usually meant by it), Kant would have no hesitation 
in calling himself a Determinist. ‘ All actions of man in 
appearance,’ says he, ‘ are determined (bestimmt) by his 
empirical character and the other contributory causes accord- 
ing to the order of nature, and if we could investigate all 
Appearances of his choice (Willkihr) to the bottom, there 
would be no single human action, which we could not foretell 
with certainty,? and recognise as following necessarily from 
its preceding conditions.’ * 
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Freedom, according to him, is absolutely impossible, if 
reality is ascribed to events in space and time. ‘ Since the 
thorough-going connexion of all Appearances in a context of 
Nature is a law that admits of no exception, this must neces- 
sarily upset all Freedom, if one were determined to cling 
obstinately to the Reality of Appearances. Hence also those, 
who in this latter respect follow the common opinion, have 
never been able to succeed in uniting Nature and Freedom 
with one another.’'! Now the dispute between Libertarians 
and Determinists is undoubtedly conducted in general by 
those who do ‘follow the common opinion’ of ascribing 
reality to what Kant calls Appearances, /.e., matter as treated 
in Physics and mind as treated in Psychology. In so far as 
Determinism is regarded as bringing the phenomena of Will 
into harmony with the results established by experimental 
investigation of Nature, it can only be a doctrine concerned 
with what Kant calls Appearances, and as such the above 
quotations seem to prove his unqualified adherence to it. 

It would, in fact, appear absurd to the ordinary champion 
of Free Will, to declare that ‘actions . . . which never 
have happened and perhaps will not happen’ * are yef ‘neces- 
sary’; and yet it is only on this basis that Kant is prepared 
to defend Free Will. If this be absurd, there is no choice 
but Determinism. Kant, in fact, uses ‘ necessity ’ here in a 
totally different sense from that in which common sense 
usually understands it. “‘ Ought’ expresses a kind of 
necessity and connexion with reasons, which is found no- 
where else in the whole of Nature.* . . . It is impos- 
sible that anything else ought to happen in Nature, than 
what in all these temporal relations actually is ; indeed 
‘ ought,’ if we only look at the course of Nature, has abso- 
lutely no meaning.” If you declare a future action to be 
‘necessary’ the ordinary man would suppose you must 
mean ‘it will happen ’—that you are predicting something 
according to the Laws of Nature; if you do mean that 
‘perhaps it won’t happen,’ he would say that you are using 
terms inaccurately ; you ought to have said it was only 
probable or possible. But meanwhile it is sutticient to point 
out that Kant does say this absurd thing; and that from this 
second meaning of ‘ necessity’ there follows a second mean- 
ing of possibility also. Since that which according to the 
Laws of Nature is only possible can be called necessary, 
that which according to the Laws of Nature is absolutely 
impossible may, from Kant’s point of view, be regarded as 
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‘possible’. It is only on this supposition of the possibility 
of the impossible, that Kant could have answered ‘ Yes’ to 
Professor Sidgwick’s second question. 

What then, if Kant is a Determinist, does he mean by 
that Freedom, the reality of which he asserts? The 
answer to this question is, I think, to be found in his dis- 
cussion of T'ranscendental Freedom, as an Idea of Reason, 
in the Critique of Pure Reason. Vhe result of this dis- 
cussion seems to me to be that Transcendental Freedom is 
the relation in which the world as it really is stands to 
events as we know them. It is the relation of Reality to 
Appearance. This relation necessarily appears to us as the 
1 logical relation of reason to consequent. The reason is free 
cause of its consequence. ‘But though the relation is of this 
kind, and Transcendental Freedom is by this aspect of its 
nature absolutely distinguished from empirical causality and 
from human volition, as it appears in psychology, which is 
merely one form of such causality; nevertheless it differs 
from the logical relation of reason and consequent, in that 
neither reason nor consequent is here an abstract notion, 
but must be considered as having existence. A mere logical 
reason can never, as such, be considered as actual. If we 
seek for an actual existence as the ground of another, we 
get a mere cause. But that which has Transcendental 
Freedom is not a mere cause because it is no part of the 
temporal series of events ; and it is not a mere logical reason 
because it has all the self-subsistence which appears to 
belong to the given temporal series. 

This ‘free causality, therefore, is not causality in the 
ordinary sense; and there may well seem a good case for the 
contention that it is not free either, on the ground that 
freedom has an essential reference to human _ volition. 
Kant’s conclusion at the end of the Critique of Pure Reason 
should have been that Transcendental Freedom was not 
merely possible but actual. But this independence of the 
proof of ‘ Freedom’ from the Categorical Imperative, would 
seem to justify a suspicion that this ‘ Freedom’ is not free- 
dom, since its connexion with human action is by that 
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' The words in R. V., p. 379: “Now the action must undoubtedly be 

; possible under natural conditions, if it is conformed to the ‘ought,’” 

x must be understood to mean that any actual action, which was in ac- 

; cordance with ‘ ought,’ must also have natural possibility, ¢.¢., have been 

capable of prediction according to natural laws: not that for any con- 

ceivable action to be moral, it must also be naturally possible. So in 
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independence certainly lessened. And, indeed, it must be 
admitted that there is no longer any reason for connecting 
the ‘ Intelligible Character’ with the psychological character 
which distinguishes one individual from another. The ‘In- 
telligible Character’ is the one sufficient reason of all 
phenomena, whether processes of inanimate nature, or 
human actions. It is not proved that it is individualised in 
a multiplicity of souls; and it is certain that in any case it is 
the same in each. Our doctrine will not enable us to decide 
between a Monadism and a Monism, but it shows that, if 
there be Monads, they will be identical in so far as each ex- 
emplifies the ‘Intelligible Character’. The ‘Intelligible 
Character’ cannot be used to explain why one man is 
different from another, so that you could say A is so and so, 
because his ‘ Intelligible Character’ is of this sort; and B 
is different because his ‘ Intelligible Character’ is of that 
sort. All differences can only be explained by referring 
them to different causes. But the ‘ Intelligible Character’ 
is the one reason of the whole world with all its differences, 
and so not more the reason of one part than of another. 
Kant, however, does not admit that every separate thing 
may be regarded as a result of intelligible or free causality, 
just as every separate thing is a result of natural causality. 
All he claims in his discussion of Transcendental Freedom 
at the end of the Critique of Pure Reason is that ‘among 
natural causes there may also be some which have a faculty 
that is only intelligible’! And he goes on to explain that 
by these he means only mankind. ‘In inanimate or merely 
animal nature we find no reason to suppose any faculty con- 
ditioned otherwise than through sense. But man, who 
knows the rest of nature only through senses, gets know- 
ledge of himself also through mere apperception . . . and is 
to himself partly, we must admit, a phenomenon, but partly 
also, namely, in view of certain faculties, a merely intelligible 
object.’” Now, setting aside the statement that maii knows 
himself through mere apperception—a kind of knowledge of 
which Kant has not elsewhere explained the possibility, and 
which seems here temporarily to take the place of the Cate- 
gorical Imperative as affording a ratio cognoscendi for the 
applicability of freedom to him—it is plain that he here re- 
gards man as on an absolutely different level from other 
things in respect of freedom. Man has freedom and nothing 
else shares it in any degree. And throughout his ethical 
works this attitude is maintained. Free causality is attri- 
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buted to man alone among the objects of experience.' So 
that, whereas natural causality applies with absolute uni- 
versality—to him as well as to all other objects, freedom ap- 
pears as a sort of miraculous power, whose influence may be 
traced in some events, but not in others. In the Critique 
of Judgment he is led partly to correct this view and to see 
that, if Freedom is to be brought in to explain anything at all, 
it must be brought in to explain everything. But, mean- 
while, his restricted view of freedom makes it easier for him to 
establish a connexion with the vulgar notion. In the vulgar 
notion, too, some actions are free and some are not; and 
though it would not be admitted, as for Kant is necessary, 
that those which were free, might also, in another aspect, be 
seen to be completely determined by natural causality, yet 
the mere fact that the application of freedom is so partial, 
and also its especial connexion with man, assimilate the 
view more to that of Kant, than is possible ‘with that here 
advocated, according to which freedom is universal. 

II.—In the vulgar notion of freedom the most universal 
characteristic seems to be the absence of external constraint 
whether exerted to impel or to prevent. Where the in- 
mediate cause of a motion or change seems to lie in the 
thing which moves or changes and not in anything outside 
it, there, in a sense at all events, freedom is predicable. 
But this is a notion which is obviously not limited to human 
actions. Many of the movements and changes of animals 
and plants have their proximate cause in the things them- 
selves ; and the same might probably be said of any body in 
so far as it moved in accordance with Newton’s second Law 
of Motion. It is thus we seem to talk of ‘ free as air,’ or of 
the wheels of a watch moving ‘ freely’. 

But there is an obvious defect in this wide notion, in that 
the limits, whether spatial or temporal, of any group we 
may take for our unit or thing, are always more or less 
arbitrary. A watch may be moving freely when its spring 
is driving it ; but the movement of any one of its wheels is 
not free, because the wheel is driven by the spring or by 
another ‘wheel. And, again, there seems no reason why we 
should single out the proximate or immediate cause for such 
pre-eminence, nor anything to determine how far back in the 
past a cause ceases to be proximate. It is difficulties of this 
sort which seem to have gradually tended to restrict the 
notion of freedom to man, because in man the notion of 
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self is far more striking than elsewhere and the distinc- 
tion between the internally and externally caused, therefore, 
prima facie more satisfactory. The difference between him- 
1 self and anything else whatever is more constantly forced 
on a man’s notice and more practically important to him 
than any other difference, and it is therefore not unnatural 
that the notion of freedom, in the sense of self-caused action, 
whether or not it is originally derived from his own ex- 
perience and transferred anthropomorphically to other things, 
should at all events be more widely applied and less easy to 
dispense with in his own case, and that of other beings like 
him, than elsewhere. 

Now the vulgar doctrine of Free Will, as ‘ Liberty of In- 
difference,’ seems to be in the main an attempt to raise this 
distinction between self and the world entirely above the 
level of an arbitrary distinction. It was seen that this could 
not be done, if the self were regarded as a part in the causal 
chain of events, since it must then be subject to the infinite 
| divisibility inherent in time, and the ultimate causal unit 
remain as arbitrary as any unit of time. It was therefore 
| maintained that man’s soul was an agent uudetermined by 
previous events in time; it was the absolutely simple unity 
| of Rational Psychology, and, as such, distinguished from all 
| natural objects, which were always both themselves divisible 
| into parts and also incapable of certain discrimination from 
an ever wider whole. Such a notion of a finite uncaused 
1 cause inevitably follows from the attempt to distinguish 
| within the world of experience cases of purely internal and 
i purely external causation. 
| And there are good reasons why the human will should 
i have been taken as the final instance of a cause which is 
| not also an effect. The progress made in the analysis of 


| mental processes has been very slight in comparison with 
] that made in physical science, (1) because of their greater 
i complexity, (2) because experiment in psychology must be 
| either indirect or encumbered by the fact that the observed 
is also the observer, and (3) because subconsciousness must 
be taken into account. And the region of the incompletely 
known is the favourite abode of a metaphysical monstrosity. 
; In plain language, where facts are not completely under- 
| stood, some short-sighted metaphysical theory is generally 
introduced as affording an easy road past the difficulties 
which stand in the way of thorough investigation. And, 
secondly, apart from the general difficulty of establishing 
exhaustive causal laws, which applies in a less degree to 
physical science also, and prevents certain prediction even 
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there, there seems to be a real reason, which from the nature 
of the case can never disappear, why human volition should 
produce the illusion of so-called Freedom. It is this, that 
In virtue of the deterministic hypothesis itself, the knowledge 
that a certain course of action was about to be pursued ! 
must always exert some influence upon the course actually 
pursued, and so make the result different from what was 
foreseen after a consideration of all the other elements that 
would contribute to it. And even if the fact of this know- 
ledge were taken into account in the calculation, and the 
prediction modified accordingly, the knowledge of this modi- 
fication would again introduce a new element, which would 
require a fresh calculation, and so on ad infinitum. This 
seems to be a difficulty inherent in the double nature of 
the mind as subject and object—a difficulty which makes it 
possible to pronounce a priori that complete prediction of 
the results of mental process must always be impossible. It 
is a difficulty which does not apply to prediction in the 
physical world of space, considered, as seems necessary at 
present, in abstraction from the world of mind. It could 
only modify our view of that, if the real connexion of body 
and mind were fully discovered. As it is, mental processes, 
though obviously corresponding to physiological, and useful 
for their investigation, have only too much the appearance 
of a totally independent world from the point of view of 
causality and reciprocity. So that the distinction is justifi- 
able, when we say that the results of human volition, alone 
among causes, must of necessity remain incapable of pre- 
diction. And this fact, along with the greater empirical 
difficulties of prediction in the case of mind, seems sufficient 
to account for the illusive belief that the will, at any rate, 
is free, though it be admitted that nothing else is. The 
failure to discover a cause in any particular instance, of it- 
self encourages a belief in the uncaused ; and when to mere 
failure is added an absolute impossibility of discovery, the 
case is naturally strengthened. 

That the belief in uncaused volition is illusory, the pro- 
gress in scientific method, with the resultant growth of 
empirical psychology, has rendered it more and more difficult 
to doubt. Yet this fact by itself would be no argument 
against Free Will. For, in however many instances causa- 
tion were proved, though that might, perhaps, be a cause 


1Unless, indeed, we are to carry out logically Professor Huxley’s 
doctrine (“ Hume,” Collected Essays, vol. vi., p. 86) that ‘there is only 
a verbal difference between having a sensation and knowing one has 
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of our expecting it in others, yet it would not be, by itself, 
| any reason for that expectation. An inductive argument 
i) always needs, as empiricists put it, to be supplemented 
i by the assumption of the uniformity of nature. And that 
i this assumption is not in this case an assumption, but an a 
| priori necessity, may, I think, be considered to have been 
sufficiently proved by Kant’s argument in the Analytic. He 
there shows that every event must have a cause, if there is 
to be an objective succession in time; and such an objective 
succession is certainly presupposed by all our actual ex- 
perience. Accordingly Kant himself fully recognises the 
a priori certainty of the Deterministic view, as was shown 
at the beginning of this paper ;' and it seems inevitable 
to agree with him. 

As for ‘the immediate affirmation of consciousness in the 
moment of deliberate action’ * which is asserted to stand 
| against Determinism, great care is needed in deciding what 
| it is that consciousness then affirms. The first thing to be 


noted with regard to this matter seems to be that, if such an 
affirmation is to apply to the Free Will controversy, it must 
i affirm, not the possibility of my doing what I choose, but 
the possibility of my choosing. In fact, the controversy 
seems to narrow itself to the question of Free Choice. For 
it is only choice which distinguishes voluntary from non- 
voluntary action, and the ordinary Libertarian would hardly 
| maintain that non-voluntary actions could be free. Thus 
i the question is also seen to be a wider one than that which 
| is ordinarily discussed. For since the physical possibility 
| of the action, which is the possible object of choice, cannot 
| be considered to be a necessary element in constituting it 
good or reasonable, in the sense which is fundamental “for 
‘practical reason, it seems hardly possible to exclude mere 
choices, such as that I should have the genius of Shakespeare, 
| though, that I should have it, might be reasonably con- 

sidered physically impossible. Even such a case as a choice 
to prevent the sun rising to-morrow can hardly be excluded 
from the discussion. For though, perhaps, none but a 
madman would make such a choice, yet his choice would 
prove that it can be made: and we ourselves do often choose 
through ignorance what is impossible in this sense ; the only 
reason why we do not choose what we also think impossible, 
seems to be not that we cannot (either in the deterministic 
or libertarian sense) but that it does not seem worth while. 
The question, whether a choice will produce in any degree 
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the effect chosen, seems to be merely one for experience to 
decide, and we judge of it just as we judge of the probabili- 
ties and possibilities of events in the physical world. Jt does 
not seem to be concerned in the Free Will controversy, if 
the issue of that controversy be clearly stated. 

Locke and Hume,’ indeed, agree marvellously in their 
treatment of Liberty, both asserting that it means simply 
‘a power to act as we choose’. But it would seem to be 
for this very reason, that they are able to treat the Free 
Will controversy so cavalierly as they do. If the question 
were merely as to whether we did not sometimes do what 
we choose, it would, as they say, be obvious what answer 
we should give; but it would not, as they also say, be 
obvious that liberty in this sense was not contrary to 
‘necessity,’ since the question ‘Can we choose?’ would 
still remain unanswered. They both, it is true, leave an 
ambiguity even on the first point, by not sufficiently con- 
sidering what is implied in their notion of ‘power’; but, 
nevertheless, when they speak of a power to act as we 
choose, they would appear to mean only, as Locke says,” 
that the existence or non-existence of the action is de- 

endent upon our choice. In this part of free action, then, 
it may be admitted that they leave no room for anything 
contrary to ‘necessity’; since their notion is that the action 
is necessitated by the choice. Locke, however, sees that 
the point in dispute occurs not here but in the question * 
Are we free to choose? And this question he dismisses as 
absurd, on the ground that it means: Can a man will, what 
he wills? But it does not mean this, unless his definition 
of freedom, as power to do what I choose, be already 
accepted. It would indeed be absurd to ask ‘Can I choose 
to choose?’ in the sense ‘Am I free to choose which of two 
alternatives I will choose?’ But Locke has no right to 
assume that this is meant by the question ‘Am I free to 
choose?’ That question may mean ‘Am [I the original 
cause of my choice?’ and this he leaves undiscussed. Both 
Locke and Hume therefore neglect the point of the contro- 
versy by their definition of freedom. They have, however, 
done some service to the question, inasmuch as their treat- 
ment of it is a protest against the confusion of freedom ‘to. 
do, if I choose,’ with ‘freedom to choose’. Their defect is 
that they assume that it was an answer to the first question 
only, which was really wanted; and hence their contempt 
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of the dispute. As a matter of fact, I am free, in the 
ordinary political sense, when ‘I do what I choose, because 
I choose it,’ since there the immediate cause of my action 
lies in myself, z.e., in my choice. But that is not freedom 
in the sense demanded by Libertarians. What they wish 
to maintain is that the choice itself is caused only by a 
self which is an uncaused entity; and this implies that, 
where alternatives are presented, their choice between them 
is wholly independent of their previous habits, disposition, 
etc. 

The question then is: ‘ Does consciousness affirm, when 
alternatives are presented, that I can choose any of them that 
I think either good or bad ?’ which would seem to be equiva- 
lent to ‘any conceivable presented alternative’. And with 
this we come to the last ambiguity of statement, which 
seems to me to stand in the way of our giving a clear answer 
to the question. Professor Clifford (Lectures and Essays, 
p- 327) rather ingeniously urges that, if the deliverance of 
my consciousness is to be ‘of any use in the controversy,’ 
it must be ‘competent to assure me of the non-existence of 
something which by hypothesis is not in my consciousness,’ 
z.c., the subconscious mental elements which the Deter- 
minist must suppose to determine the choice. But it seems 
possible to surmount this objection by maintaining that it is 
enough if consciousness can make a positive affirmation as 
to what is cause of the choice, without requiring it to prove 
exhaustively that nothing else in the world can be. If the 
man of science before he enunciates a law is always bound 
to prove that no other elements besides those whose constant 
connexion with the effect has been observed by him, really 
contributed to it, no scientific laws have been discovered yet. 
If, therefore, consciousness does affirm that ‘I’ am the 
cause of the choice, that should be sufficient. But then the 
question arises, What can it mean by ‘I’? Is it quite 
certain that when consciousness seems to aftirm that ‘I can 
choose so and so,’ it means more than ‘it is possible that 
such and such a choice will take place in my mind’? If it 
does not mean more than this, its affirmation is not against 
Determinism ; since, as we have tried to show above (p. 
187), even on the Deterministic hypothesis, it must always 
be entitled to affirm the latter proposition, even if it does not 
always exercise its right. For by saying that such and such 
a choice is possible I imagine we can mean no more than 
that we do not know but that it will happen ; and even if 
‘the uniformity of nature’ can be proved in such a sense as 
to justify an assertion with regard to any event whatever 
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that it certainly will not happen, this can never be the case 
with regard to an event conditioned by a conscious forecast. 

It seems, therefore, that the ‘ affirmation of conscious- 
ness’ as against Determinism, disappears on the attempt to 
make it precise. The attempt to find a more exact meaning 
for the vulgar notion of freedom has thrown us back upon 
the conception with which we started. Instead of free action 
being the action of an ‘uncaused self,’ we have to be content 
with it as self-caused action : anything may be said to act 
freely in so far as the immediate cause of its changes lies in 
itself. We have now to see how this notion is connected 
with that explained above as derived from Kant ; and to 
examine whether there is any justification for applying it in 
an exclusive sense to Will—a restriction which Kant seems 
to adopt in the application of his notion also. If the restric- 
tion turns out to be unjustifiable in both cases, we shall have 
disposed of Schopenhauer’s view of the ultimate reality—a 
view which, according to Kuno Fischer, is also that of Kant. 

It was one of Kant’s great merits! in the Critique of Pure 
Reason to have pointed out that there is nothing absolutely 
‘inner’ in the objects of experience, either of the outer or 
inner sense, either in nature or in mind. He gave the final 
blow to the doctrine of ‘ essences’ and ‘ faculties,’ as prin- 
ciples of explanation, by showing that advance in scientific 
knowledge presupposed the complete interdependence of 
things ; that all we can know for certain about them is their 
relation to one another. This indeed was one of his motives 
to his distinction of Phenomena and Dinge an Sich, for he 
could not avoid the conviction, though he could not justify 
it, that there must be something self-subsistent somewhere. 
But his main point was that, if you treated natural objects 
as if they were self-subsistent, you could not escape the most 
unbearable contradictions. This was the ‘natural dialectic 
of Reason ’. 

In the Critique of Judgment however, he began to see 
that he had over-emphasised the doctrine that all we can 
know is mere relations. He here recognises that a philoso- 

hy of nature must take into account the ‘matter of know- 
edge, as such, since it too must have some element of 
necessity. Thus, it is not only the categories and the pure 
forms of Intuition which have an a priori certainty; but the 
sense-manifold must also be of such a nature that the cate- 
gories and forms of Intuition will apply to it. It must be of 
such a nature as to supply terms to these relations. And, 
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though the amount of the nature of objects of experience, 
which is thus determined a priori, is far from giving them a 
claim to be considered completely rational, it yet gives them 
a certain amount of inwardness and self-subsistence. 

Thus, in considering the course of Nature, it becomes 
obvious that, though we try to explain what happens by re- 
ferring it in each case to something prior in time, and so on 
ad infinitum, there is also presented another element left out 
of account by this method (the only one allowed by Kant in 
the Pure Reason), which also helps to explain what happens. 
This element is the actual qualitative nature of the events 
we are trying to explain. So far as mere causal connexion 
is concerned, there is no reason why there should be any 
change in the world whatever, except that which is involved 
in the lapse of time. Each moment of time is different 
from the one before it, just because it is after and the other 
before, and, if the world were quite without other differences, 
there would yet be a necessary connexion between its state 
at one moment and its state at the next, exactly fulfilling the 
type which Kant sought to prove against Hume. For the state 
of the world at one moment would be a different thing from its 
state at the next, in the sense in which Hume denied that you 
were really entitled to infer from the existence of one thing 
the subsequent existence of another. But, even if this were 
so, causation would obviously not afford a complete expla- 
nation of the course of nature. The world which did thus 
persist unchanged through time, would still itself be part of 
the reason of the course of Nature. We could not exhaust 
our knowledge of each successive state by saying it was 
such as to have been the effect of the one before and the 
cause of the one which followed it. It would still remain 
true that each state was what it was, besides being related 
to those before and after it; each would have a content—the 
content in virtue of which each was identical with that of 
every other; and the nature of this content would require 
to be taken into account in explaining each state. We can 
assert a priori not only that each state of the world must be 
necessarily connected with those that precede and follow it, 
but also that it must have some definite qualitative nature. 
It is not only what it is because the previous state was what 
it was, but also because it is what it is. 

This consideration seems obvious enough, but yet it is one 
which is very apt to be neglected. It was recognised in the 
Aristotelian doctrine of ‘ formal’ causes ; but has been put 
out of sight by the procedure of modern science, which 
seeks always for efficient causes, without sufficiently con- 
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sidering that there could be no efficiency unless there were 
also ‘form’. It is no doubt of more practical importance to 
establish the relation between things than just to recognise 
those things ; and Kant, in his desire to justify the methods 
of natural science, seems to have been misled, by the promi- 
nence given in it to the discovery of relations, into an un- 
justifiable neglect of the qualitative aspect of things. There 
was also, as has been pointed out above, another reason for 
the emphasis which he lays on relation—namely, his desire to 
protest against the assumption that the objects of experience 
were real, or absolutely self-subsistent. And finally, quality, so 
far as it is necessary, is only one: there are not, as in the 
case of relation, a number of different forms to justify. But, 
still, from a philosophical point of view, it seems to be of 
equal importance, and is always presupposed by science in 
discriminating the things between which relations are to be 
discovered. 

Things, then, in so far as they must be terms of relations, 
may be said to have a self. But this degree of selfhood 
would not suffice to define the notion of freedom. For we 
are as yet not entitled a priori to infer in the world any 
differences of quality. And if there were none, as in the 
case above supposed, there would be no reason to suppose 
that the causal connexion between the successive world- 
states was in any way dependent on their qualities. The 
quality would necessarily be taken into account in explain- 
ing the series as a whole; but the causal connexion might 
be considered to hold between them purely as existing, 7.e., in 
so far as they had matter, in the Aristotelian sense, not in 
virtue of their form. And this, it is to be noted, is all that 
Kant proves for causality in the Critique of Pure Reason ; 
the necessary connexion is between the existence (Dasein) 
of things. But, as a matter of fact, there are differences of 
quality in the world of experience, and whatever be the 
justification for it, there is connected with this difference of 
quality a most important addition to the notion of causality. 
Causality in Kant’s sense would not justify any Law of 
Nature, and yet without these science would be impossible. 
There is implied in any law, that ‘Like cause has like 
effect’ and vice versé ; and in this conception we have, at 
once, the causal relation between things, conceived as de- 
pending on their qualitative nature.! It is no longer the 
thing, considered as individuated merely in time, which is 
necessarily connected with those preceding and following, 


1 Under ‘ quality ’ is included, for this purpose, position in space. 
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but the thing, as distinguished by a particular quality, is 
considered to have a necessary connexion with other things 
so distinguished. It is not assumed that all the qualities in 
the world might not be different from what they are ; but it 
is assumed that given any one quality it has a unique causal 
relation with some other one, in the sense that only the 
thing of which it is a quality can be cause of the thing, of 
which that other is a quality, and only that other thing can 
be the effect of the first thing. 

With this we seem to have arrived at the notion of a thing 
with a distinguishable self, having a distinct efficiency in 
virtue of that self. And in this conception of the course of 
nature there is contained the union of Determination with 
Freedom, in its simplest form. Each thing marked by a 
simple qualitative nature, is no doubt determined in that it 
is the effect of some other thing, and, given that other thing, 
it was forced to appear. But also it is itself similarly the 
cause of something else, and free so far as its effect depends 
upon its own nature. It is nothing against this, that its 
own nature depends in its turn upon something else ; for 
that something else could not by itself have produced the 
effect which it produces. It is an essential link in the chain, 
and though the effect is not solely due to it, some part of the 
effect; is due to it and to it only. 

Now from the common point of view which takes the 
world of experience as ultimately real, this, in which every 
part of that world is alike free and alike determined, is the 
only sense of freedom, which can withstand criticism as in 
no way based on arbitrary distinctions. It is a sense, which 
would, to most, seem to be the same as that of determina- 
tion. But it can, I think, be seen to underlie all common 
uses of freedom ; and it is largely to the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing it as an irreducible aspect in mechanical causa- 
tion, that there is to be attributed the mistaken attempt to 
show that the notion of freedom is irreducible by maintaining 
the existence of uncaused choice. We have now to show 
the connexion between this and Kant’s sense of Freedom ; 
and to consider whether he can give any justification for 
speaking as if his, any more than the popular sense, were to 
be found exhibited in special cases in the world of experience, 
a.e., especially in human volition, and not everywhere alike. 

III.—Kant’s use of the term Freedom does seem justified 
in that it coincides with the popular one in opposing the view 
that the aspect of the world as causally determined is alone 
sufficient for its explanation. Both alike recognise that to 
define a thing’s relations to other things is not the most that 
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can be done in knowing the world. But we have seen that 
Kant does not, in the Critique of Pure Reason, seem to allow 
that freedom, in the sense just explained, where it consists in 
recognising the part played in nature by each thing’s form, 
is an objective notion. His failure to do so seems to be due 
to his confusion of this notion with the wider one of syste- 
matic unity in Nature, which involves it. It is in the same 
way that his notion of Freedom involves the common one, 
but also goes much further. According to him Freedom 
means not only that each part of Nature is necessarily con- 
nected with all the other parts in respect of its form as well 
as in respect of its existence ; but also that all these different 
forms, considered in themselves, together with their differences 
and the laws of their connexion, must be taken into account 
in explaining the world as a whole : and since the world as 
a whole is an impossible conception, if the objects of expe- 
rience be taken to be its ultimate constituents, since they are 
necessarily conceived as in the infinite forms of space and 
time, the complete reason of all that appears must be placed 
in a supersensible reality. This supersensible reality is the 
world as a whole, and is the reason of everything that ap- 
pears ; and, as such, it has Freedom. As such, too, Kant 
will not allow it to be known as more than a mere Idea ; but 
there seems reason to think that this was only due to his 
failure to reconcile two different criteria of reality : so that 
he generally considers the being given in the context of ex- 
perience essential, and since the context of experience can 
never offer the required completeness, such completeness 
must be condemned as merely regulative. 

Now our question is, whether a relation, really analogous 
to this of the real world to the world of experience, is pre- 
sented in the relation of the human will to its actions, and in 
that alone among the objects of experience. Kant himself 
distinguishes between freedom ‘in the cosmological sense’ 
(which is the one we have hitherto discussed as his) and 
freedom in the ‘ practical sense’; but he asserts that the 
latter is possible, only if the former be also possible.’ In 
the ‘ Critique of Practical Reason,’ he proves that ‘ practical 
Freedom’ is actual, and from that infers that ‘ cosmological 
Freedom’ is also actual.2, What, then, is his account of 
‘practical Freedom ’? 

‘Practical Freedom’ is something which must belong to 
all ‘ reasonable’ beings, as such.® It is defined negatively as 
‘the independence of our choice from compulsion through 
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impulses of sense ’;' and positively as ‘a power’ or ‘ causal- 
ity ’ of ‘reason,’ ‘ to begin a series of events entirely of itself’? 
‘ Pure practical reason’ is identified with ‘pure will’; and 
‘will’ again, up to the end of the ‘ Critique of Practical 
Reason,’ seems to be identical with ‘ choice’ (Willkuhr), 
though in the preface to the ‘Metaphysic of Morals’ (p. 
23), they are distinguished in a very important manner ; for 
it is there declared that only ‘choice’ can be called ‘ free,’ 
‘will’ being concerned not with ‘actions,’ but only, like 
practical Reason, with the giving of Moral ‘Laws. 

Kant’s account of the way in which we must conceive 

‘ practical freedom ’ in relation to experience is as follows: 
Every ‘cause’ (Ursache) has a ‘power’ (Vermogen), which 
may be also called its ‘ causality’ (Causalitat), which ‘ power’ 
is necessarily connected with the subsequent appearance of 
a definite ‘ effect’ (Wirkung) ; and the law of this connexion 
is called the ‘character’ of the cause. The transition from 
the ‘ causality ” to the ‘effect,’ however it be conceived, is 
called the ‘action’ of the cause (Handlung). Now in ‘natural 
causation,’ the ‘ causality’ of every cause is also an effect of 
some previous cause, and so on ad infinitum; and the 
‘action,’ therefore, is merely a transition in time. But for 
every natural object, we must also suppose there to be an 
intelligible ground ; and there is no contradiction in thinking 
of this intelligible ground as cause (in another sense) of the 
‘causality’ of the natural object. The ‘causality’ of the 
natural object would thus be effect both of some preceding 
natural object and also of its intelligible ground. But the 
intelligible ground is, as such, in no way subject to ‘time- 
conditions,’ and therefore its ‘action’ in producing the 
‘causality,’ which is its appearance, is not a time-transition. 
It cannot therefore be said to ‘ begin to act’ at any time, 
although its effect, 7.c. the ‘causality ’ of the natural object, 
has a beginning. It is thus original cause of an appearance, 
which is on another side also effect of a conditioned cause 
and in its turn cause of other appearances. It begins ‘of 
itself’ a series of events in time, without itself beginning to 
act. 

Now, so far, except for the ambiguity of the word ‘ cause’ 
as applied to an intelligible object, and except for a lack of 
fixity about almost all his terms, many of which are at one 
time distinguished, and at another used as synonyms (e.g. 
Causalitét = Charakter = Handlung), there seems no reason 
to object to Kant’s account. But it is an account which 
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would apply to any natural object whatever, and we have 
now to consider whether it will apply in a special sense to 
human volition. 

I quoted above (p. 184) a passage of Kant,’ in which he 
says that ‘man knows himself’ not only through his senses, 
but ‘also through mere apperception, and that too in actions 
and inner determinations, which he cannot ascribe to the 
impression of the senses. He is to himself, it must be ad- 
mitted, partly a phenomenon, but partly also, namely in 
view of certain faculties, a merely intelligible object, because 
his action cannot be ascribed to the receptivity of sensibility. 
We call these faculties Understanding and Reason.’ And 
he goes on to say that Reason appears pre-eminently as the 
faculty of a supersensible being. We are next told that the 
Imperatives expressed by ‘ought’ make it plain that ‘this 
Reason has a Causality, or at least that we represent it as 
having one’. And finally we have the following sentence: 
‘Now this “ought” expresses a possible action, of which the 
ground is nothing more than a mere conception ; whereas, 
on the contrary, the ground of a merely natural action must 
always be an appearance ’. 

In this passage I think we have presented the full extent 
to which Kant’s error of restricting practical freedom to 
reasonable beings goes, together with the confusions on 
which that restriction was based. One ambiguity occurs in 
the last sentence; and it is a very important one, since it 
seems to have given rise to many false notions of what Kant 
meant by freedom. This sentence expresses in an anti- 
thetical form the difference between ‘free’ and ‘natural’ 
causality—which he frequently says are the only two kinds 
of causation possible. The first is distinguished by this, 
that its ground is a mere conception; whereas the ground 
of the second is always a phenomenon. Now from the 
account given above of Transcendental Freedom it will 
appear in what sense I accept this description of free 
causality. A free cause must necessarily appear to us as a 
logical reason, and, so far, as ‘a mere conception’ ; because 
it is not, as such, presented to us as an object of intuition. 
It is always a universal, and though we can know that it 
must also be an individual, we cannot experience it as 
uniting both characters. But from what Kant says in the 
preceding context, as well as from his general account of 
will elsewhere, I think it is plain that he is not thinking 
of ‘a mere conception’ in this sense. When our will is 
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singled out as having a special kind of causality, inasmuch 
as it can be ‘determined to action by the presentation 
(Vorstellung) of certain laws,’ ! Kant shows what it is he is 
thinking of. The ‘mere conception,’ in the only justifiable 
sense for freedom, would be the laws themselves, and not the 

‘presentation’ of the laws. Every ‘conception’ may be re- 
garded from two points of view, either as a psychical existent, 
or from the point of view of its content; and it is this very 
important (and obvious) distinction which Kant appears to 
have neglected. If the causation exercised by the presenta- 
tion of a conception were enough to justify freedom, freedom 
would be no more than that aspect of every mechanical pro- 
cess, which was distinguished above as the only precise 
sense assignable to freedom, on the common view which re- 
gards the objects of experience as real; and thus there 
would not even be an appearance of conflict between it and 
natural causality. For it is precisely ‘presentations’ to 
which Kant repeatedly asserts that the objects of experience 
are reduced, when they are viewed, as he holds they must 
_ be, as appearances. An appearance is a ‘mere presentation,’ 
and it is only between such that the causa! laws will hold. 
There would therefore be no difference between ‘an action 
of which the ground was no more than’ the presentation of 
‘a conception,’ and an action of which the ground ‘must 
always be an appearance’: for the presentation of anything 
whatever is, as such, an appearance. 

Kant himself would seem to recognise this in a passage of 
the ‘Canon of Pure Reason,’ in which for that very reason 
he is driven to an almost direct contradiction of what he says 
in the context quoted above. In this passage (p. 530) he says : 
‘Practical Freedom can be proved through experience. For 
not only that which charms, 7.e., affects the senses directly, 
determines human choice, but we have a power to overcome 
impressions upon our sensual desiderative faculty (Begeh- 
rungsvermogen), through presentations? of what, even in a 
somewhat remote way, is useful or harmful ; and these con- 
siderations of that which, in view of our whole state, is desir- 
able, 7.e., good and useful, are based upon Reason. Hence also 
Reason gives laws, which are Imperatives, i.¢., objective 
Laws of Freedom, and which tell us, what ought to happen, even 
though perhaps it never does happen, and are distinguished 
in that respect from Natural Laws, which deal only with that 
which happens.’ He then goes on to suggest that, on a wider 
view, what here appears as freedom, might be seen to be 
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nature (which would, indeed, with regard to part of his state- 
ment, be certainly the case) but this, he says, is a speculative 
question, irrelevant just here. Finally he comes to this: 

“Accordingly we know practical freedom through experience 
as one among natural causes, namely a causality of the reason 
in determination of the will; whereas Transcendental Free- 
dom demands an independence of this reason itself (in view 
of its causal power to begin a series of appearances) from all 
determining causes of the sense-world, and so far appears to 
be contrary to the Law of Nature, and hence to all possible 
experience ; it therefore remains problematic. But for reason 
in its practical use this problem is irrelevant. . The 
question with regard to Transcendental Freedom concerns 
solely speculative knowledge. We can set it aside as wholly 
irrelevant when we have to do with the practical.’ Now in 
this passage Kant states very well what is characteristic of 
human volition ; and his definitions of ‘ will’ are constantly 
expressed in the same fashion. Will differs from other 
instances of natural causation, inasmuch as in it the ‘idea’ 

(to use the common English word for ‘ Vorstellung’) of 
something, which is not yet real, tends to bring about the 
realisation of that thing ; and he may be justified i in saying 
that this process ‘is based upon Reason,’ since to have an 
idea of anything either real or imaginary, presupposes that 
faculty of cognition which distinguishes man from beasts, 
and still more from inanimate nature. Nay, more than this, 
in the special instance, which Kant takes to be the only 
truly ‘moral’ willing, where the idea which acts as cause, 1s 
the idea of conformity to a universal law, the content of the 
idea is so abstract that it may be confidently asserted that 
only reasonable beings are capable of having such an idea. 
But nevertheless the idea is even here still ‘an appearance,’ 

and, as such, separated by an impassable gulf from the con- 
tent, of which it is an idea, And, inasmuch as it is in its 
character of idea, i.¢., as a psychical existent, that it pro- 
duces an effect, the causation is still merely ‘ natural’. This, 

as we have said, Kant in the present passage fully recognises. 

But it is only the more remarkable that he should speak of 
Reason in the same context as ‘giving laws of Freedom,’ as if 
it were Reason in the same sense, which is the source on the 
one hand of objectivity, and on the other hand of abstract 
ideas, whether true or false. In this Kant betrays the too 
psychological standpoint above which he seems never to 
have completely risen in treating epistemological questions, 
in spite of the enormous services which he did to episte- 
mology, as well in the metaphysics of ethics as elsewhere. 
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He supplies, as it seems to me, more materials for a true 
view than any one else, and those, too, in a wonderfully for- 
ward state of preparation, but nevertheless they are still for 
him encumbered and confused with the irrelevant matter, 
from which it was his merit to set them free for others. It is 
perhaps impossible to dispense with the term ‘rational’ for 
what is true or objective, especially after its full adoption by 
Hegel ; but it is extremely important to avoid confusing the 
‘rational’ in this sense, which is the fundamental one for 
Kant’s system, with the ‘rational’ in the sense of that 
which implies the psychological faculty of making judgments 
and inferences. The distinction between what is true and 
what is only believed (although only a ‘rational’ being can 
believe) is one which cannot be either done away or bridged 
over, however small be the amount of what we may be 
thought to really know in comparison of what we must be 
content to believe ; and it is this distinction which is here in 
question. Knowing, the function of Reason, is on one side a 
natural function, and, as such, it is indistinguishable from be- 
lieving ; but, in so far as knowing ¢s distinct from believing, 
i.c., in so far as that which is known is true, there are no 
two words which express a difference more profound. When 
Kant talks of the only true morality as based upon the laws 
which Reason gives itself, the whole course of his work 
shows that he means laws which tell us ¢ru/y what ought to 
be done; it is, indeed, only on this condition that he could 
claim universality for them.! In this sense ‘Reason deter- 
mines the Will’ whenever the idea which is cause of our 
action, is an idea of what is truly good. But it is only in an 
utterly different sense that ‘Reason’ can be said to ‘deter- 
mine the Will,’ whenever the idea, which causes our actions, 
implies the power of abstraction. And it is only in this 
second sense that such determination of the will can be called 
a ‘practical freedom’ which is independent of ‘ Transcendental 
Freedom’. Accordingly Kant himself, as we have said, re- 
cognises elsewhere that ‘ the practical conception of freedom 
is based upon’ the ‘ transcendental Idea of Freedom’ (p. 371) ; 
and again, speaking of freedom ‘as one of the faculties 
which contain the cause of the appearances of our sense- 
world,’ 7.e., as practical, in distinction from transcendental, 
freedom, he declares that we cannot hope to establish its 
actuality in experience, ‘inasmuch as we can never infer from 
experience to anything which must not be conceived at all 
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according to law of experience’ (p. 385). And this seems 
sufficiently to contradict his statement in the ‘Canon’ that 
‘we know practical freedom through experience as one 
among natural causes,’ and that ‘for reason in its practical 
use’ the problem of transcendental freedom ‘is irrelevant’. 
Kant has therefore confused the purely natural process of 
human volition, with the transcendental aspect of it, which 
alone entitles us to ascribe to man ‘ practical freedom’ ; and 
it is solely on this confusion that the special place he assigns 
to man as a ‘ free’ agent seems to be based. It is true that 
the content of the idea, which acts as cause in volition, is 
different from the content of any other natural cause ; but 
that content is merely the form of the cause, and difference 
of form is something which in no way renders one natural 
cause more or less of a natural cause than any other. In- 
deed Kant himself seems to me to have guarded sufficiently 
against misapprehensions on this point by the rigour with 
which he rejects the attempt to conceive as prior in time, 
that which, if it determine the will, shows that will to be 
‘practically free’. In this rejection he is quite consistent. 
‘The action,’ he says (R. V., p. 381), ‘so far as it is to be 
imputed to thought’ (Denkungsart, identified just before 
with ‘ intelligible character ’), ‘ as its cause, nevertheless does 
not follow from it at all according to empirical laws, that is, 
so that the conditions of pure reason, but only so that the 
effects of pure reason in the appearance of the inner sensc, 
precede.’ In other words, that which is to be regarded as 
the condition, or, as Kant calls it, cause, of the action, in so 
far as that action exhibits practical freedom, does not precede 
the action in time. The action is only preceded by the con- 
sequence, or, as Kant calls it, effect, of this ‘ intelligible’ con- 
dition ; and hence the action itself may be said to ‘ follow 
from’ the condition, as a conclusion follows from premises, 
but not to follow it in the time-order (¢f. above, p. 196). Now, 
in the case of moral action, this ‘ effect, which produces the 
action, is just the presentation of the moral law ; and the 
intelligible condition of that effect is the moral law itself. 
Kant himself allows that this effect or presentation must 
always be present in human volition ; and, what I wish to 
maintain, is that this is all that the analysis of human voli- 
tion, as such, can ever show to be present. I have examined 
the confusion upon which Kant’s contrary view that the 
law itself is somehow to be obtained by analysis of volition, 
that it is given by a ‘ pure Will’ or ‘ practical Reason,’ seems 
to be based ; and that confusion seems sufficient to explain 
the view and to show that, for Kant at any rate, it was base- 
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less. It only remains to give a positive summary of the 
reasons against the legitimacy of any such view. 

The point at issue is this: Whether ‘ will’ can be under- 
stood at all as other than a form of ‘activity’; and whether, 
if it be an activity, it must not be conceived as essentially 
conditioned by time, and therefore, in Kant’s language, a 
mere ‘appearance’. If it be a mere ‘ appearance’ the con- 
ception of a ‘pure Will’ is nonsense ; and ‘ will’ cannot be 
ascribed as an attribute to anything real—either to God or 
to the Transcendental Ego. 

That ‘will’ is a form of ‘ activity’ has, I suppose, never 
been disputed. Kant himself, as we have seen, refers us, for 
our notion of pure Will, to the pure activity of the Ego. 
What is disputed is whether psychical activity, at least, may 
not be considered as fundamentally real. Our contention is 
that it cannot be so, because it is inconceivable except as 
taking place in time. That time itself cannot be conceived 
to be fundamentally real is always admitted by Kant himself, 
and indeed he has attempted a proof of it. How far his 
proof is satisfactory, and whether, if unsatisfactory, any 
other proof is forthcoming, is too large a question to be fully 
discussed here. I can only state that the arguments by 
which Mr. Bradley has endeavoured to prove the unreality 
of Time appear to me perfectly conclusive. The question 
which remains, then, is whether we cannot conceive a time- 
less activity ; for it is to such that Kant must be referring 
us, for justification of the notion of ‘pure Will’. That such a 
conception is very difficult to maintain appears plainly enough 
from the attempt of Lotze,! who assumes psychical activity to 
be the fundamental reality, and finds himself forced, in con- 
sequence, much against his will, to accept the ultimate reality 
of time.” And we have seen that Kaut has nothing valid to 
say for it. It is a notion which would seem to rest on a com- 
bination of the notion of causal dependence between empirical 
things in time, with that of logical dependence. Both are neces- 
sary connexions, but in the one case between things, in the 
other between concepts. That the relation of reality to ap- 
pearance, or the inter-relation of realities, must be conceived 
as that of logical necessity, changed (in a way which we 
cannot understand, because we have no intelligible intuition) 
by the fact that it there holds between things, has been 
maintained above. And if this relation be all that is meant 
by ‘pure activity,’ there seems no objection to the notion ; 
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only ‘ activity ’’ seems a misnomer for it, as great as Kant’s 
‘causality’ for the same notion, apt only to create confusion. 
If anything else be meant, it is to be wished it were brought 
forward ; as it would then be possible to discuss it. Mean- 
while, I must be content to let the matter rest in this result : 
That if the logical relation of reason to consequent, regarded 
as synthetic, 7.e., holding between real objects,! is to be con- 
sidered as established by ‘ Will’ and the type of its ‘ activity,’ 
then pure ‘ Will’ may indeed be the fundamental reality ; 
but I should still protest that it would be better to keep that 
word for the distinct notion which it ordinarily conveys, 
instead of transferring it to another notion which has long 
had a sufficiently distinctive name of its own. 

My conclusion, then, is this : That ‘ will’ is only a special 
form of natural causality, or, rather, a natural causal process, 
where the cause is of one definite sort. It is a special form 
of natural causality, just as explosion of gunpowder by a 
match is one special form of natural causality, and explosion 
of dynamite by concussion is another. And, that on which 
I wish to insist, is that voluntary action, of whatever sort, 
whether autonomous or heteronomous, exhibits ‘ freedom,’ in 
the sense which I have hitherto explained as essential to 
Kant’s notion, no more and no less than gunpowder explo- 
sions or any other natural process whatever. It seems, 
indeed, strange that this conclusion from his doctrine should 
have escaped the notice both of himself and others to the 
extent to which it has. For he repeatedly asserts that for 
every ‘appearance’ we must suppose an intelligible ground 
(the Ding an Sich), and it is just this dependence of the cause 
of his actions on an intelligible ground (the Transcendental 
Ego), which he describes as constituting man’s ‘ practical 
freedom’. Moreover, even the identity of the Ding an Sich 
and the Transcendental Ego has been suggested by him and 
accepted by others ; though this would not be necessary to 
justify the inference, since the dependence on an intelligible 
ground is by itself sufficient for practical freedom. When 
this is acknowledged, ‘ practical’ freedom disappears alto- 
getheras something intermediate between natural causalityand 
transcendental freedom. For, as Kant himself says, nothing 
intermediate is possible ; only two sorts of causality can be 
conceived at all. ‘Freedom,’ then, for Kant means only 
‘transcendental freedom,’ and ‘transcendental freedom’ is not 
‘practical, in the sense that it is nseparably connected with 
‘action’ alone. It is true that actions are dependent on 
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‘transcendental freedom,’ but that is only because it is the 
relation which holds between the empirical causes of those 
actions and the transcendental ground of such causes. 
Whether sensible objects produced effects, and so vindicated 
their right to be considered practical (as they always must), 
or not, they would equally be results of ‘ transcendental free- 
dom ’. 

The degree to which Kant himself was forced to recognise 
the unpractical nature of his conception of Freedom, is sin- 
gularly illustrated by a passage in the ‘ Metaphysic of | 
Morals,’ to which I have referred above (p. 196; M., p. 23). 
He here declares that ‘ Will,’ which he has hitherto regarded 
as identical with ‘ pure practical Reason,’ and as that which 
is alone endowed with ‘ Freedom’ in his special sense, cannot 
be called either ‘free’ or the reverse, because it is not ‘ sus- 
ceptible of compulsion’. This ‘ susceptibility of compulsion ’ 
implies subjection to natural Jaw, and, as so subject, he de- 
clares that human ‘ choice’ (Willkuhr) may be called ‘ free’. 
He would seem, therefore, here to recognise that ‘action ’ 
can only be conceived as a time-process ; indeed he says that 
‘ Will’ does not refer to ‘actions’ (Handlungen) ; and it is 
only because he sees that he would be departing too far from 
the ordinary use of ‘freedom,’ if he disconnected it from 
action, that he now denies freedom to ‘ Will’. The fact is 
that his previous doctrine has already departed from the 
ordinary usage, further than he himself was fully aware ; and 
hence the inconsistency, with which he now tries to patch up 
the discrepancy. The true way of meeting the difficulty 
would have been, as has been pointed out, to insist on his 
meaning of Freedom as the true one, and to give up the 
special connexion which he had hitherto asserted between 
it and human volition : to recognise that ‘ Willkihr’ was a 
mere ‘ appearance,’ and, therefore, not ‘ free,’ and that, that 
which was free, had not even so much connexion with voli- 
tion as to deserve the name of ‘ Will’. There would, then, 
have stood out clearly the problem which remains for 
Kantian Ethics—how to establish a valid connexion be- 
tween the notion of Transcendental Freedom and that of 
End or Good. 
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IV.—THE PARADOX OF LOGICAL INFERENCE.'! 
By Miss E. E. C. Jonzs. 


“ WE have,” Mr. Bernard Bosanquet says, ‘‘ not got Infer- 
ence unless the conclusion (1.) is necessary from the premisses,. 
(ii.) goes beyond the premisses.”* This is, as he observes, a 
paradox ; and whether or not he has solved the problem of 
Logical Inference, he has at least helped us towards a solution 
by bringing together in clear and sharp antithesis the require- 
ments which have been felt and insisted on by different 
writers on the subject. Sometimes the one point, sometimes 
the other, has been treated as of primary, if not exclusive 
importance. 

It has not perhaps ever been expressly denied that in 
Logical Inference the truth of the conclusion necessarily 
follows from the truth of the premisses ; but in much that 
has been said by ‘ Materialist’ or ‘Inductive ’ logicians, this. 
requirement is dropped into the background or lost sight of. 
And the condition that a ‘‘ true Inference »—an Induction— 
should in the conclusion give us “ new facts,” not covered 
somehow by the premisses, is of course incompatible with 
such a relation between premisses and conclusion as that the 
latter follows from the former. A conclusion that expresses 
facts different from those covered by the premisses, can 
never be proved by them. 

But some difference between premisses and conclusion is. 


1 Read before the Aristotelian Society, 17th January, 1898. 


2T understand Mr. Bosanquet to speak here of Logical or Valid Infer- 
ence—of that relation between premisses and conclusion which, taken 
one way (from premisses to conclusion) is Valid Inference, and taken the 
other way (from conclusion to premisses) is proof (cf. Whately, Elements. 
of Logic, bk. iv., ch. iii, § 1). It is with Inference as thus limited that I 
am primarily concerned in this paper. It seems to be in the relation 
between premasses and conclusion rather than in psychological process (which 
may be logical or not) that the test of validity must be sought. What 
(1) Logical Inference has in common with (2) Non-logical Inference is 
that, in both, belief of the premisses is the Cause of belief in the con- 
clusion; what distinguishes them from one another is that in (1) the 
premisses are also the Justificution of the conclusion, while in (2) they are 
not so. 
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necessary for Inference. The sentences which express prem- 
isses and conclusion, always differ from each other in some 
respect. In 
S is P, therefore § is P 

there is no Inference, there is nothing but bare tautology. 
The words which express a conclusion cannot be the same 
(in the sense of precisely similar) as the words which express 
its premiss. There is then in Inference newness of verbal 
expression, though not newness of fact. But the ‘newness’ 
required in the conclusion of an Inference can never be a 
mere verbal difference (if there can be said to be such a 
thing). Difference of language, to be of significance, must 
correspond to some difference in that which it expresses. 
Ipsissima verba must ceteris paribus express ipsissima judicia, 
and different words must, I believe, always express a some- 
what different judgment (cf. post). 

It is not generally disputed that in so-called Immediate 
Inferences, and in all Syllogistic Inferences, the proposition 
‘inferred’ to, is true, if the proposition from which we set 
out is true; but it has been widely held that in many of 
these cases the conclusion, though true, is not an Inference, 
because there is nothing ‘new’ in it. The objections raised 
by Dr. Keynes and some other logicians to accepting con- 
versions which involve the passage from General to Parti- 
cular, as valid, are not objections to conversion as such, and 
involve reference to relations of classes as well as of the terms 
(quad terms) of the propositions concerned. By those who 
reject Conversion from General to Particular as valid, Sub- 
alternation and Mediate Inference from Universal Premisses 
to a Particular Conclusion are rejected on the same grounds. 
Subalternation is rejected on a different ground by, e,., 
Bergmann, according to whom Inferend and Inference must 
have the same matter (Sachverhalt) but a different way of 
looking at it (Auffassung). 

While it has been denied that the Obverse and Converse, 
etc., of a proposition deserve to be called Inferences from it, 
and that there is any true Inference from premisses to con- 
clusion in syllogism, on the ground that the so-called con- 
clusion in any such case is not ‘new,’ or that there is no 

“movement of thought’ as between premiss and conclusion, 
we find Mill and others allowing to ‘ Induction ’ that title of 
Inference which they refuse to Eduction (‘Immediate In- 
ference’) and Deduction. 

This is to give up Inference altogether as a /ogical relation 
between propositions; for unless Induction is assimilated 
to some recognised form of Eduction or Deduction, it can 
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only be of such a kind that a general conclusion is based on 
the justification of particular instances alone, being of the 
form 

This A and that Aand the other A are B, 

Therefore all A’s are B. 
This may be a psychological Inference, a way in which we 
often actually do ‘ reason,’ but it is not a logical inference in 
the sense that if the premiss is true the conclusion must be 
true. The position that there is true Inference from Parti- 
culars to Generals (or to other Particulars) but no true Infer- 
ence either from the premisses of a Syllogism to its conclusion, 
or from inferend to inference in eduction, does indeed seem 
to have reached the very summit of paradox. 

An attempt to compare the accounts given of Valid Infer- 
ence by different logical writers, brings out one or two points 
rather strikingly. The definitions given are all pretty much 
alike, and generally exhibit some degree of vagueness or 
ambiguity, while there is great diversity of opinion as to 
what cases of so-called Inference ought, and what ought not, 
to be regarded as really Inference. And in some instances 
one is surprised to find that a writer who treats of Inference 
page after page, and even chapter after chapter, never 
offers a definition of it. 

Perhaps no logician would refuse to admit with Jevons 
that we “infer whenever we draw one truth from another 
truth, or pass from one proposition to another”. But this 
is vague, for what is meant by drawing one proposition from 
another, or passing from one proposition to another? And 
what is the distinction between one and another in the case of 
truths and propositions? ‘ Logicians,” says Jevons, “are 
not agreed exactly as to what we may include under the 
name Inference, and what not. All would allow that there 
is an act of inference when we see drops of water on the 
ground and believe that it has rained. . . . Few or none 
would say that there is an act of inference in passing from 
‘The Duke of Cambridge is the Commander-in-Chief’ (1) 
to ‘The Commander-in-Chief is the Duke of Cambridge’ 
(2).” 

The latter statement seems too sweeping. The process 
from (1) to (2) is a quite fair and unstrained case of passing 
from S is P to P is S; and the only ground on which it 
could be denied to be Inference by those who admit that 
Conversion can be Inference, is the ground of its obvious- 
ness and simplicity. But whether or not a given Conversion 
seems to any given mind or minds to be easy and obvious, 
depends entirely on accidents of development and circum- 
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stances. The simple and the complicated all have in 
common just that kind and degree of relation between 
‘Inference’ and ‘Inferend ’ in virtue of which (if at all) they 
are entitled to the name of Inference. 

When it is said “ All would allow that there is an act of 
inference when we see drops of water on the ground and 
believe that it has rained,” it is clear that either the ‘ Infer- 
ence’ here is not fully expressed, or there is no logical Infer- 
ence at all. The ‘Inference’ as given would be of the form 

Ais B 
Therefore C is D, 
and an inference of such a form is conclusive, if at all, from 
its ‘Matter,’ not from its ‘Form’—ie., it is elliptically 
expressed, and, if cogent, admits of being expanded so as to 
be ‘formally’ valid. The above ‘Inference’ for instance 
may be expanded as follows :— 
(1) The wetness of the ground is a present fact ; 
Every present fact has a cause ; 
Therefore the wetness of the ground has a cause. 
(2) The cause of wetness on the ground must be 
either rain, or flood, or a water-cart, or etc. 
But in this case there has been no flood, no 
water-cart, no etc. 
Therefore in this case the cause is rain. 

Mr. Bosanquet points out that there can be no inference 
except where there is “‘ connexion of content ”—‘‘ an identity 
or universal which acts as a bridge from one case or relation 
to another ”—that “ultimately the condition of inference is 
always a system ”. 

This doctrine is full of suggestion, but there is some 
difficulty in being sure exactly what is meant by Identity 
and by System (and upon this a good deal seems to depend), 
and also in showing im what way system is a condition of 
inference—what the reference to system is which all Logical 
Inference has in common and by which it is distinguished 
from all that is not Inference. Is it possible to reach an 
analysis of Logical Inference which will furnish (1) an ex- 
plicit definition, and a test by which to recognise cases when 
they occur; and also (2) some justification for the various 
applications that have been currently made of the name? 

Some connexion of content there must certainly be, for 
the simplest judgment—it does not, however, seem that 
either for judgment or for inference, a so-called necessary 
connexion of content (attributes) is required—such, €.9., a8 
obtains between equality of sides and equality of angles in a 
triangle. This kind of. connexion is indeed required for 
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‘ Inductive ’ Inference (Inference to fresh cases). But, given 
such a connexion, it is only because the Subject which is A 
is also B,—because wherever there is A-ness, in that indi- 
vidual or existential identity there is also B-ness—that it can 
be inferred that any fresh case of A is also B—the necessity 
of the connexion entails its universality (in the sense that 
there is no exception to it). And wherever similar reference 
of content to an ‘identity ’ in the sense of individual identity 
(cf. Essentials of Logic, p. 140) can be made, inference can be 
based upon it, as in the case of Thackeray’s story (op. cit., pp. 
140, 141) of the Abbé. Certainty of reference (however 
guaranteed) to the same Subject or Subjects (the same ar- 
ticulated system) is all that is needed. 

The Abbe’s first penitent was a murderer ; 

The Count was the Abbe’s first penitent ; 
give the conclusion— 

Therefore the Count is a murderer, 
with as absolute cogency as if the connexion of Subject and 
Predicate in both Premisses were a self-evident law of 
nature. 

Mr. Bosanquet asks whether this is really an inference, 
and seems to answer that it is, but that it has only just 
escaped not being so. He appears to suggest that if the 
terms had been ambiguous, its claim to be an inference 
would have been clearer. But in that case, surely, there 
would have been no valid inference at all—no following of 
conclusion from premisses. 

On p. 139 he speaks of “‘ producing a straight line ” as the 
“ simplest conceivable case of inference”. But the inference 
here is not in the production of the line, but in the prelim- 
inary thought :— 

If I draw so and so, I shall produce a straight line ; 

I shall draw so and so; 

Therefore I shall produce a straight line. 
If the production of a straight line is an inference, is not 
every case of making a thing after a pattern, and indeed 
every purposed act, an inference? There seems a want of 
distinction here between actual physical construction di- 
rected by a mental ideal, and the mental construction of a 
“system ” which takes place in the mind of a hearer who 
ao together premisses successively given so as to form a 
whole. 

What we must demand, and what we believe we find in 
every Inference that we accept as valid, is that the truth of 
the conclusion follows from the truth of the premisses—if 
the latter are true, the former must be true—while at the 
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same time the conclusion cannot be a simple repetition, it 
must, in some sense, go beyond the premisses. 
Let us examine this in the case of a proposition stated in 
the barest symbolic way, ¢.9., 
Sis P. 

From S is P, it has been said, we can ‘ infer’ 
Pis 8. 

The explanation of this appears to be as follows :— 

S is P gives us, as the pre-requisite of its truth, a whole so 
articulated that 8, P, not-S, not-P, are definitely related. 
If we believe that S is P, we know that what is referred to 
in that assertion is a whole which is both S and P, and 
which (extensionally) excludes both not-P and not-S. The 
relation S is P is necessarily conjoined with the relations 
_ not-P is not-S, P is S, etc., in any subject of attributes (or of 
predication) that can be referred to by S is P. We have here 
the System, Articulation, Reciprocity of Relation, which is a 
postulate of Assertion and of Inference. S is P is so related 
to P is S, that though there is some difference between them, 
if one is true the other is. 

It is the one identical articulated thing or subject, the one 
same ‘ System’ which justifies both S is P (1) and P is S (2). 
But the content or intension of (1) differs (however slightly) 
from that of (2), though the application, the existential 
reference, of the two, is identical. The perceived relation of 
both propositions to one whole, on the articulation of which 
the truth of both depends, is the condition for ‘ inferring’ 
the one from the other. 

Similar considerations apply in the case of Obversion, 
Contraposition, Inversion, etc. 

I think it is here (in the case of Conversion, Contraposi- 
tion, etc.) that the so-called Laws of Identity and Contra- 
diction expressed as 

Ais A, 


A is not non-A, 
find their only possible true and appropriate application. 

Ais A (meaning A intensionally taken is nothing but A) and 
A is not non-A (meaning A intensionally taken excludes every- 
thing but A) furnish the laws or schema for the construction 
of every whole which is given by a categorical proposition 
of the form S is P, as far as the intensional relation between 
S and P goes. 

Not, of course, that in any significant proposition the 
intensional aspect alone can be considered. For the possi- 
bility of an assertion of the form S is P, another Law is 
wanted in which both the intensional and the ‘extensional ’ 
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or existential aspect of the terms is taken account of. In 
the Laws of Identity and Contradiction, as above expressed, 
the real meaning must be understood to be elliptically or 
epigrammatically given, although the interpretation may 
refer wholly to the intensional aspect of a term. 

Taken ‘intensionally’ 4 is never B. But yet we can and 
do say A is B; and A is B may be true, unless B means the 
absence of A. 

Non-A, like so many other logical terms, is ambiguous, 
meaning (1) absence of A-ness, (2) presence of some quality 
other than A-ness. It is in the latter sense thatwe have to 
understand it in all propositions of the form A is B. 

If we are considering solely the intensional aspect of our 
terms we can never say 

A is B. 
But if we consider both aspects, it is of course a simple, 
natural and absolutely indispensable way of expressing our 
thought. And admitting these positions, it seems to follow 
inevitably that the identity indicated by the affirmative 
copula is an existential (‘extensional’) identity. In as far 
as extension refers simply to quantity, it is attributive or 
intensional ; it is only in as far as it is existential—referring 
to Thatness as opposed to Whatness—that it is antithetical 
to Intension. It seems hard to dispute this; and no doubt 
confusion has arisen from the fact that difference of quantity 
or number is bound up with otherness of life or existence. 
But that they are not one and the same appears from the 
consideration that there may be precise quantitative simi- 
larity between two things or groups that are existentially or 
extensionally separate and distinct. Any one ounce of pure 
water, ¢eg., 18 exactly similar quantitatively to any other 
ounce, yet no one would say that the one is the other. And 
while necessity of connexion between attributes is requisite 
for ‘Induction,’ absolute unity of existential reference is 
necessary too, and is also indispensable for Eduction and 
Deduction—as it is necessary for, and common to, all 
affirmative judgment. As long as we are in the region of 
articulate and significant judgment, we are in a region in 
which existential or extensional unity has to be distinguished 
from Intensional Unity = Similarity, Resemblance, or Likeness. 
The dictum that there is no Identity without Difference, 
has even more depth of meaning than has commonly been 
attributed to it. It means not only that qualitative likeness 
however exact can only be perceived in qualitative difference, 
but also that existential oneness is unmeaning except as 
contrasted with existential otherness—and, further, that 
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same time the conclusion cannot be a simple repetition, it 
must, in some sense, go beyond the premisses. 

Let us examine this in the case of a proposition stated in 
the barest symbolic way, e.., 

Sis P. 
From S is P, it has been said, we can ‘ infer’ 
Pis 8. 
The explanation of this appears to be as follows :— 

S is P gives us, as the pre-requisite of its truth, a whole so 
articulated that S, P, not-S, not-P, are definitely related. 
If we believe that S is P, we know that what is referred to 
in that assertion is a whole which is both S and P, and 
which (extensionally) excludes both not-P and not-S. The 
relation S is P is necessarily conjoined with the relations 
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predication) that can be referred to by S is P. We have here 
the System, Articulation, Reciprocity of Relation, which is a 
postulate of Assertion and of Inference. S is P is so related 
to P is S, that though there is some difference between them, 
if one is true the other is. 

It is the one identical articulated thing or subject, the one 
same ‘ System’ which justifies both S is P (1) and P is S (2). 
But the content or intension of (1) differs (however slightly) 
from that of (2), though the application, the existential 
reference, of the two, is identical. The perceived relation of 
both propositions to one whole, on the articulation of which 
the truth of both depends, is the condition for ‘ inferring’ 
the one from the other. 

Similar considerations apply in the case of Obversion, 
Contraposition, Inversion, etc. 

I think it is here (in the case of Conversion, Contraposi- 
tion, etc.) that the so-called Laws of Identity and Contra- 
diction expressed as 

A is A, 
A is not non-A, 
find their only possible true and appropriate application. 

Ais A (meaning A intensionally taken is nothing but A) and 
A is not non-A (meaning A intensionally taken excludes every- 
thing but A) furnish the laws or schema for the construction 
of every whole which is given by a categorical proposition 
of the form S is P, as far as the intensional relation between 
S and P goes. 

Not, of course, that in any significant proposition the 
intensional aspect alone can be considered. For the possi- 
bility of an assertion of the form S is P, another Law 1s 
wanted in which both the intensional and the ‘extensional’ 
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or existential aspect of the terms is taken account of. In 
the Laws of Identity and Contradiction, as above expressed, 
the real meaning must be understood to be elliptically or 
epigrammatically given, although the interpretation may 
refer wholly to the intensional aspect of a term. 

Taken ‘intensionally’ A is never B. But yet we can and 
do say A is B; and A is B may be true, unless B means the 
absence of A. 

Non-A, like so many other logical terms, is ambiguous, 
meaning (1) absence of A-ness, (2) presence of some quality 
other than A-ness. It is in the latter sense that we have to 
understand it in all propositions of the form A is B. 

If we are considering solely the intensional aspect of our 
terms we can never say 

A is B. 


But if we consider both aspects, it is of course a simple, 
natural and absolutely indispensable way of expressing our 
thought. And admitting these positions, it seems to follow 
inevitably that the identity indicated by the affirmative 
copula is an existential (‘extensional’) identity. In as far 
as extension refers simply to quantity, it is attributive or 
intensional ; it is only in as far as it is existential—referring 
to Thatness as opposed to Whatness—that it is antithetical 
to Intension. It seems hard to dispute this; and no doubt 
confusion has arisen from the fact that difference of quantity 
or number is bound up with otherness of life or existence. 
But that they are not one and the same appears from the 
consideration that there may be precise quantitative simi- 
larity between two things or groups that are existentially or 
extensionally separate and distinct. Any one ounce of pure 
water, e.g., 18 exactly similar quantitatively to any other 
ounce, yet no one would say that the one is the other. And 
while necessity of connexion between attributes is requisite 
for ‘Induction,’ absolute unity of existential reference is 
necessary too, and is also indispensable for Eduction and 
Deduction—as it is necessary for, and common to, all 
affirmative judgment. As long as we are in the region of 
articulate and significant judgment, we are in a region in 
which existential or extensional unity has to be distinguished 
from Intensional Unity = Similarity, Resemblance, or Likeness. 
The dictum that there is no Identity without Difference, 
has even more depth of meaning than has commonly been 
attributed to it. It means not only that qualitative likeness 
however exact can only be perceived in qualitative difference, 
but also that existential oneness is unmeaning except as 
contrasted with existential otherness—and, further, that 
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existential oneness can only be perceived or expressed by 
help of qualitative or intensional diversity. I am to-day the 
same person (existentially) that I was yesterday—but the 
same in intensional difference. This new shilling is quali- 
tatively exactly similar to that, this ounce of clear water to 
that—they are in themselves “indistinguishable ”—but they 
must occupy different spaces, or different vessels, etc., in 
order to be, and to be known as, two. And in every case of 
any assertion of likeness or identity, e.g., S is P—A is like B 
—we must have intensional difference between Subject and 
Predicate, so that intensionally or qualitatively S is not P— 
existential or extensional unity, so that ‘extensionally’ S is 
P; and for full comprehension of the force of the assertion, 
so that we can draw inferences from it, distinction (ex- 
tensional and intensional), of S from not-S, and of P from 
not-P. That the oneness of extension or existence is 
present and important is further illustrated by a considera- 
tion of Inference by Added Determinants. When we can 
say that 
If R is Q, therefore XR is Q, etc., 

it is because the extensional reference remains fixed. 

Ii seems to me that these considerations clear up the 
difficulty that has lain at the root of the intermittent logical 
controversy as to Predication and Existence. -As Mr. 
Bosanquet suggests (in his Essentials of Logic, p. 67, and other 
passages) we may in judging refer to different kinds of Reality 
(Existence). One kind or part of Reality is distinguished 
from another only qualitatively—though we must in judging 
always refer to Reality (or Existence) we may refer to 
different kinds (or parts) of it. The difference can only be 
qualitative, and can only be indicated by differences of 
‘intensional’ force in the words used. Hence it seems that 
in his view propositions can only differ qualitatively or in- 
tensionally. 

It does indeed seem evident beyond the need of being 
pointed out, that there cannot be, and that we cannot think 
or speak of, quality without ‘existence,’ Whatness that has 
no Thatness. Existential or ‘extensional’ implication there 
must always be—we can only go wrong by attributing a 
wrong kind—ie., by putting together wrong ideas, so as to 
assert or imply a wrong combination of qualities. 

Every supposed implication of ‘ extension’ or ‘ existence’ in 
propositions, beyond that which is necessarily and in all cases 
bound up with ‘ intension,’ is a matter of context or attribu- 
tion, and therefore intensional in character. What kind, 
what part, what ‘universe,’ of existence is referred to, can 
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only be intensionally determined (taking intension in Dr. 
Keynes’s sense, as covering the whole connotation-aspect 
of terms—cf. Formal Logic, third edition, § 13). 

Where we have Hypotheticals, of which the Consequent 
is not a simple Immediate Inference from the Antecedent 
taken alone (as, e.g., If M is P, not-P is not-M), they may be 
of the form /f A is B, C is B, where the inference involved 
is a single Mediate Inference, one premiss (C is A) being 
suppressed; or of the form /f A is B, R is Q, where 
more than one premiss is unexpressed, and where, if the 
whole connexion were set out, there would be a plurality 
of Mediate Inferences, each one having a term in common 
with that which precedes, thus ensuring unity of existential 
reference. 

It may be pointed out that the view above given of 
Immediate Inferences applies easily and naturally to what 
have been called ‘ Relative’ Inferences, such as 

A is equal to B, 
Therefore B is equal to A; 
Philip is father of Alexander, 
Therefore Alexander is son of Philip. 
Whatever can be said of the Inference 
S is P therefore P is § 
applies here. The simple ‘system’ of A, equal to B, Philip, 
father of Alexander, etc., applies here, as everywhere ; but is 
traversed by another ‘system’ in which A, B, Philip, 
Alexander, appear as the prominent factors; and reference 
to this second ‘system ’ enables a whole fresh set of inferences 
to be drawn. 

The question has been asked whether there is any ‘ in- 
ference’ in passing from, e.g., Victoria is Queen of England 
to Victoria is England’s Queen. Probably most logicians 
would answer this question in the negative and would say 
that the change is ‘“‘ merely verbal”. But a verbal change 
is still a change; and I think that there is Inference here, 
although certainly it is not formal Eduction (Immediate 
Inference). The ‘Inference’ may be set out as a Mediate 
Inference in this way :— 

Victoria is Queen of England, 
The Queen of England is England’s Queen, 

Therefore Victoria is England’s Queen. 

No doubt it always seems futile and perhaps puerile to set 
out at length what most, or even all, people know without 
telling ; but whether an equivalence is generally known or 
not, is a historical circumstance and not a logical truth ; and 
no doubt there may be, and are, cases in which even such a 
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simple equivalence as this, is not known—e.g., in the case of 
a child, or a foreigner learning the language (just as there 
may be cases in which the most complicated equivalences 
are as familiar as A, B,C). A German student of English, 
for instance, might have to arrive at the conclusion Valour 
is Bravery by means of the two premisses :— 

Valour is Tapferkeit, 

Bravery is J'apferkeit. 

In the traditional scheme of Immediate Inferences (and of 
Syllogism) as set forth in logical text-books, the 8, not- 
8, P, not-P system (as given by the term-relations merely 
in S is P,S is not-P), is complicated by a consideration of 
class-relations. In All R is some Q, All R is one term (S), 
and some Q is the other (P)—and as far as the mere relation 
between Subject and Predicate goes (if Subject, Predicate, 
Copula, exhaust the proposition), the proposition may be 
represented by 

P. 
But we have here, besides, reference to the relation be- 
tween the classes R and Q. 
S is P therefore P is S, 

and since S means Ali R and P means some Q (some inde- 
terminate) we think of the Subject (S) as applying to all 
members of the class R, and the Predicate (P) as applying 
to such members of the class Q as compose the class RK. As 
far as Subject and Predicate go, the relation between them 
is perfectly simple, determinate, and reciprocal. But the 
relation between the classes R and Q as given in All & is Q, 
is indeterminate, and we do not know without further infor- 
mation whether it is reciprocal or not. And the indeter- 
minateness of the class-relations involved is still more evident 
in Some K is Q, Some KR is not Q. While the relations 
between the two terms—Subject and Predicate—of a pro- 
position are but two—complete coincidence, or reciprocal 
exclusion—those possible between two classes are five-fold, 
including in addition to complete (1) coincidence, or (2) 
exclusion, (8) intersection of R and Q, (4) inclusion of R 
within Q, (5) inclusion of Q within R. 

Quantification of the Predicate seems to me to aim rather 
at forcing the propositional form to express determinately the 
relations of the classes concerned, as well as of the Subject 
and Predicate (S and P), than at any disregard of the inten- 
sional or connotation aspect of terms as compared with their 

‘ extension ’. 

The same complication of ‘systems’ is found in the 

traditional treatment of Syllogism as in that of Immediate 
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Inference. Not that there is any fault to be found with it— 
it simply follows actual thought 1nd usage. If general terms 
are used in propositions, and ‘ xtension’ is emphasised in the 
Subject and ‘Intension’ in the Predicate, the current forms 
seem to answer the current needs as well as the nature of 
the case permits. All that seems desirable is that the differ- 
ent elements concerned should be distinguished and taken 
account of. 

What is essential to the theory of Mediate Inference (as 
also to the theories of Predication and Immediate Inference) 
is the affirmative or negative relation of terms in the proposi- 
tions concerned. 

The two premisses of a Categorical Syllogism, 

Sis M, 

M is P, 
can only be predicated of an articulated thing or ‘ system’ 
which is characterised as having M and P and 5 so occurring 
and connected in it that either one of these determinations 
may be predicated of any other, or of the whole. 8S, M and 
P have a common reference; and we may emphasise the 
connexion of S with M or of M with P or of S with P. Since 
S with M and M with P have already been emphasised in the 
premisses which gave us the connected content S, M, P, there 
remains S with P, the assertion of which requires a fresh syn- 
thesis and elimination, and which expresses a part or aspect 
of the articulation which has not been emphasised before. 

Similarly with ‘ Relative’ arguments, such as— 

A is to left of B, 
B is to left of C, 
Therefore, A is to left of C. 
The two premisses can only be true of a system or construc- 
tion in which the reciprocal relations of A, B, and C are all 
definite—in which, therefore, there is included the relation 
between A and C. 

In these and other cases we may consider (1) the relation 
of parts within the whole, regarding that whole as a given 
‘system’; or (2) we may suppose the whole to be mentally 
envisaged or ‘constructed’ by the hearer or reader who makes 
acquaintance first with one premiss then with the other; or 
(3) we may postulate a seeker with a more or less vague idea 
of the whole, who progresses, in his search, to more and 
more definite and detailed knowledge; or (4) we may sup- 
pose the whole to be analysed and the parts set out succes- 
sively by the speaker or writer, who starts with the ‘ system’ 
before him and aims at conveying his knowledge of it 
discursively to others. 
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It is from the first of these points of view that I am at 
present attempting to consider the matter, since from this 
point of view the relation of premisses to conclusion is re- 
garded as simply a logical or epistemological relation, while 
in the other cases the point of view is psychological and 
historical. 

The account of Inference here maintained, furnishes, it 
seems to me, a test by which to determine what is, and 
what is not, Valid Inference in any given case. From it the 
following definition of Logical Inference may be gathered : 
“Tf any proposition! is necessarily true provided an other 
proposition (or pair of propositions) is true ; then the former 
is an inference from the latter”. (By an other proposition is 
meant a proposition which, as verbally expressed, differs in 
some respects from the one.) This statement is different from 
Mr. Bosanquet’s only in giving a more definite, and in some 
respects wider, meaning than he does, to Newness, to going 
beyond the premisses. I define an other proposition as “a 
proposition which, as verbally expressed, differs from the one,” 
because I believe that some difference of thought must cor- 
respond to every difference of expression—it may be only a 
slight difference, it may even have reference merely to the 
equivalence of linguistic forms ; but, however slight, if it is a 
difference of thought at all, it is enough to furnish an infer- 
ence. If there were no thought-ditference, why should we 
use different words ? 

If this definition is accepted, it is seen to cover all those 
cases of transition from one proposition (or propositions) to 
another which have, by logical writers, been classed as cases 
of Valid Inference, with the one exception of Induction, under- 
stood as a passage from Particulars to General (or to other 
Particulars). This is indeed unhesitatingly rejected from the 
category of Inference by Mansel, and most other ‘ Formal’ 
logicians. ‘‘ Logic,’ says Mansel, “ recognises no Inference 
that is not necessitated by the Laws of Thought : and there- 
fore it must be presumed that the Induction is perfect, i.c., 
that the Individuals mentioned are in reality the whole 


‘I should wish to use the word Proposition to include all cases of ex- 
plicitly formulated judgment. No doubt the vast majority of judgments 
which are recorded or communicated are expressed in words; but for 
explicit formulation of a judgment words are not indispensable; much 
less is it indispensable that the judgment should be actually spoken or 
written ; all that is essential is, that it should be (as Mr. Benecke says) 
“mentally expressed”. For reasons in support of using Proposition 
rather than Judgment in logical discussion cf. Mr. Benecke’s article “On the 
Logical Subject of the Proposition” in Minp for January, 1898, pp. 34-37. 
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constituents of the species, before the Inductive Inference 
can come in any way within the province of the logician.”’ 

“ Any attempt to reduce Induction to Syllogism, in the 
strict sense of the term, must commence by inverting the 
whole operation ; stating as a preliminary assumption that 
which is really the conclusion of the Inductive process” 
(Mansel’s Aldrich, pp. 220, 222-223). 

Understanding Induction in the sense in which Mansel 
understands it—the only sense, indeed, in which it can be 
understood if regarded as Logical Inference, but distinguished 
from Deduction—this seems indisputable. And it seems toler- 
ably clear that those who have regarded Imperfect Induction 
as a case of genuine logical inference, have not clearly dis- 
tinguished between the actual psychological process from 
Particulars to General, which involves Hypothesis, and its 
logical justification. In 

This A is B, 


Therefore All A’s are B, 
there is certainly Newness in the conclusion ; but there is no 
justification of conclusion by premiss. 

When Sigwart defines Inference thus, ‘‘ Every inference 
involves the belief that one judgment (the conclusion or 
inferred proposition) is true because one or more other 
judgments (the premisses) are true” (Logic, tr., 1, 327), 
we may observe (1) that the whole force of the defini- 
tion depends on what is meant by other, and (2) that it 
is more appropriate to Inference considered as a merely 
psychological process of thought than to logical or valid 
Inference. The logical process is of course psychological, 
but the converse is not true; psychological inference may be 
entirely illogical; hence it seems desirable to fix attention 
rather on the logical relations by which thought ought to be 
controlled. 

When Dr. Venn, discussing the question whether or not 
there is Inference in Syllogism, concludes that ‘‘ if there be 
any real step of reasoning involved in the process, then we 
ought to be able to imagine a mind which has accepted the 
two premisses and which has not yet accepted the conclusion,” 
so that ‘‘if we could, so to say, photograph it instantane- 
ously, we should find it in the possession of premisses but 
not in possession of the conclusion ’’ (Empirical Logic, p. 375), 
we have the whole question removed to non-logical ground, 
and looked at from the point of view of a hearer or reader 
who happens to apprehend successively the premisses of an 
argument. Even so, however, the account seems rather fal- 
lacious—for while, and in as far as, the conclusion is not 
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seen to be included in the premisses, it is not those premisses 
which yield the conglusion. As Mr. Bosanquet (I think) 
remarks (speaking also from the point of view of audience), 
“Tf we say that our premisses taken together alter each 
other, then we must say that it is the premisses as so altered 
which give us the conclusion” (cf. also Stout, Analytic 
Psychology, ii., 71). 

A great deal of controversy and divergence of opinion may 
be explained, and a great deal of difficulty cleared away, in 
the theories both of Judgment (Proposition) and of Inference 
by the _consideration that different writers have treated 
the matter from different points of view. Some have been 
concerned with the properly logical or epistemological 
aspect ; others have treated it from the point of view of 
speaker, or hearer, or seeker. The received Conceptualist 
account, eg., of Judgment— that it consists in putting two 
ideas together—is of course from the point of view of hearer. 
Those who have found in newness the most prominent ele- 
ment in inference, would seem to have taken a similar 
standpoint, and to have spoken as for a learner (listener or 
seeker). 

Those who have insisted that in Formal (or Logical or 
Valid) Inference there is “nothing new” in the conclusion, 
seem to speak from the position of teacher or speaker, as 
also do those who say (with Brentano, etc.) that in perceiv- 
ing SP and in judging that S is P, the very same object is 
before the mind. Either of the psychological aspects taken 
alone gives rise to a one-sided view—it is only when proposi- 
tions and inferences are regarded as knowledgable relations, 
that an adequate account is possible. 

One further point I should like just to refer to, and that is, 
that on the view of Inference here taken, there does not 
seem to be any antagonism, or even incoherence, between 
the cases of Logical Inference currently so called and that 
‘dialectic’ method with which we have leaint to associate 
the name of Hegel. 


V.—MANDEVILLE’S PLACE IN ENGLISH 
THOUGHT. 


By NorMAN WILDE. 


In these days of minute historical research it is a rather 


singular fact that so little attention has been given to one of | 


the best hated writers of the last century. The name of 
Mandeville occurs in almost every history of his times, but 
of his real thought there appears to be very little detailed 
knowledge. He is dismissed with a few sentences, and the 
significance of his work for the development of English 
ethics receives but scanty recognition. It is true that he was 
not a great thinker, yet, nevertheless, he had a marked in- 
fluence on the thought of the eighteenth century, and one 
which cannot be ignored by any one who would understand 
the moving force in the ethical controversies of that time.' 
Among his contemporaries Mandeville was a dreaded 
though derided figure. No author of repute accepted his 
doctrines, and he founded no school, yet for almost a half- 
century every writer on morals found it necessary to settle 
his account with the author of The Fable of the Bees. His 
spectre seemed to haunt the minds of the eighteenth century 
moralists, as that of Hobbes did the thought of the preced- 
ing age. He is ever in the background, a figure it is wise to 
shun, but impossible to ignore. He was regarded as an 
enemy to morality and religion, and even charged with being 
“a friend to the Pretender, and diligent, for his sake, in 
labouring to subvert and ruin our constitution, under a spe- 


1 The most elaborate account of Mandeville’s work is that of Paul Gold- 
bach, Bernard de Mandeville’s Bienenfabel, Halle, 1886. ‘This disserta- 
tion contains the English text of the original Fable and valuable historical 
and bibliographical information, but gives no satisfactory discussion of 
Mandeville’s ethical and political theories. Other accounts are those of 
Schlosser, Geschichte des XVIII. Jahrhunderts, i., p. 406 ; Hettner, Lit- 
eraturgeschichte des XVIII. Jahrhunderts, i., p. 206; Leslie Stephen, 
Hist. of English Thought, ii. p. 83; Jodl, Geschichte der Ethik, i., p. 
186; Vorlinder, Geschichte der phil. Moral-, Rechts- und Staats-Lehre, 
p. 425; J. M. Robertson, The Fable of the Bees, in Essays towards a 
Critical Method. This last is rather a partisan defence of Mandeville, but 
gives a good yiew of the controversies roused by him. 
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cious pretence of defending it”. ‘‘ This profligate author of 
the fable is not only an auxiliary to Catiline in opposition to 
faith, but has taken upon him to tear up the very founda- 
tions of moral virtue, and establish vice in its room. The 
best physician in the world did never labour more to purge 
the natural body of bad qualities than this bumble-bee has 
done to purge the body-politic of good ones.” '! His writings 
were characterised by the Grand Jury of Middlesex as ‘‘ works" 
of darkness” undertaken to establish ‘‘a general libertinism’”’.? 
Even modern methods of journalistic advertising seem to 
have been anticipated in order to blacken his fame. A story 
went the rounds of the press to the effect that “on Friday 
evening, the 1st instant, a gentleman, well dressed, appeared 
at the bonfire before St. James’s Gate, who declared himself 
the author of a book, intituled The Fable of the Bees; and 
that he was sorry for writing the same: and recollecting his 
former promise, pronounced these words: ‘I commit my 
book to the flames’; and threw it in accordingly”.* A few 
days later this paragraph appeared affixed to an announce- 
ment of a refutation of Mandeville’s book by the Rev. Alex- 
ander Innes, with the express statement that the burning was 
due to the effect of the reverend gentleman’s arguments. 
The story was pure fiction, but it illustrates very well the 
bitterness aroused in theological circles by Mandeville’s 
theories. 

Among professed moralists our author fared somewhat 
better than with the popular writers, yet in no case was his 
merit fully recognised. The truth of his theory was pre- 
sented in too paradoxical a form to obtain a fair hearing. 
The brutal frankness of his style was repellent to those 
accustomed to a nobler view of human nature. Even the 
high-minded Berkeley‘ failed to do justice to this “ Minute 
Philosopher” because of the very nobleness of his own nature. 
The world of selfish greed depicted in the fable was one 
beyond the sympathies of the good Bishop of Cloyne. The 
Presbyterian Hutcheson,’ also, was unable to find the truth 


1 The Fable of the Bees, pp. 241, 247. The quotations are from a 


“Letter to Lord C——,” published in the London Journal of 27th July, 
1723, and reprinted by Mandeville in his Vindication. 
? Thid., p. 240. ® [bid., p. 276, Preface to part ii. 


* Alciphron: or The Minute Philosopher. The second dialogue is 
devoted to Mandeville’s doctrines, but considers only their superficial 
aspects. 

® Thoughts on Laughter, and Observations on ‘ The Fable of the Bees’ ; 
also in his Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue. 
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in this realistic picture of London life. Even Adam Smith,! 
more moderate in the terms of his rejection, finds ‘the 
notions of this author” ‘‘in almost every respect erroneous,” 
although ‘‘ there are, however, some appearances in human 
nature which, when viewed in a certain manner, seem at 
first sight to favour them’’. In our own century abuse of 
him has largely subsided, not from a juster conception of his 
work, but from ignorance of it. Hence it is the object of 
this paper to determine briefly the historical conditions 
amidst which Mandeville wrote, in order that we may the 
better estimate the value of that which he accomplished. 

Bernard Mandeville was of French descent, but born 
at Dordrecht in Holland about 1670. He studied at the 
Erasmus school in Rotterdam, and at Leyden, where he 
took his degree in medicine, his thesis being a Disputatio 
de chylosa vitiata. The remainder of his life was spent in 
London, where he died in 1733. These few facts are all 
we know of his life from external sources.” The rest of 
our information comes from his own writings. Schlosser ® 
hints that his life was as licentious as his doctrine, but 
there is no evidence for such an accusation save the free 
tone of his books and the random abuse of his enemies. 
Yet we have no proof to the contrary, and his descrip- 
tions of vice point to a minute personal knowledge of its 
details, accompanied by no apparent distaste for its practice. 
He was probably a man of the world, with all which that 
implied during the age of Anne and the early Georges. 

The work on which his fame rests appeared in its first 
form probably about 1705. This was The Grumbling Hive : 
or, Knaves Turned Honest. It was published first as a six- 
penny pamphlet, but was soon pirated and cried about 
the streets for a halfpenny. It consisted of over 400 
doggerel verses, with no pretension to poetic merit, but 
of considerable rude vigour and effective wit. As Prof. 


1 Theory of Moral Sentiments, part vii., sec. ii, ch. i.; see. iii, ch. i. 
It is impossible to agree with Robertson’s indiscriminate abuse of Smith 
on this point (op. cit., p. 216). Smith rejects Mandeville’s crude theory 
of selfishness, but admits that it has probably “arisen from some con- 
fused misapprehension of the system of sympathy” (part vii., sec. iii., 
ch. i.). His whole account is fairly appreciative of Mandeville’s idea. 

2Goldbach and Robertson give the best accounts of Mandeville’s life, 
but they differ in some details. Thus Goldbach gives the doctor’s thesis 
as a Disputatio philosophica de brutorum operationibus, 1689. He also 
gives the date of the original fable as 1706, but the pirated reprint is 
dated 1705 (cf. Robertson, p. 206). 


* Geschichtezder NV IIT. Jh., i., 408. 
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Minto ! has pointed out, “it was in fact a political jeu d’esprit, 
full of the impartial mockery that might be expected from 
a humorous foreigner, and with as much ethical theory 
underlying it as might be expected from a highly educated 
man in an age of active ethical speculation”. And, like 
most political pamphlets, this one caused but passing com- 
ment. No copy of the original fable is now known to exist. 
Its notoriety dates from 1714, when it was republished with 
additional essays and notes under the title of The Fable of 
the Bees, or Private Vices, Public Benefits. The essays con- 
sisted of an Introduction and ‘‘ An Enquiry into the Origin of 
Moral Virtue,” besides a preface giving an interesting history 
of the work. In 1723 a second edition was issued with two 
additional essays, ‘‘ On Charity and Charity Schools,” and “A 
Search into the Nature of Society”. Two new notes or “ Re- 
marks” were also introduced. The outcry against his doctrines 
had now assumed such definite shape that Mandeville was con- 
strained to answer it, and we have the third edition of 1724 
with a “ Vindication of the Book from the Aspersionscontained 
in a Presentment of the Grand Jury of Middlesex, and an 
Abusive Letter to Lord C——.” The ‘‘ Presentment ” and the 
“Letter” are also given entire. Three other editions followed 
before the death of the author, but meanwhile in 1729 he pub- 
lished The Fable of the Bees, part i1., consisting of six dialogues 
between Horatio, Cleomenes and (in the first only) Fulvia. 
The second separate edition of this second part appeared 
in 1773, but after this both parts were always published to- 
gether. Such is the remarkable history of this unpretentious 
and unsystematic book, and it indicates sufficiently the in- 
tense excitement produced by it that eight editions of it 
were called for before the author’s death.2 There was 


1 Encyclopedia Britannica, art. “ Mandeville ”. 


2T have given this extended history of the work because in almost 
every account of Mandeville there are errors of date and edition. 
Schlosser, Hettner, Leslie Stephen, Fraser (in his edition of Berkeley, 
vol. ii.), MeCulloch (Literature of Pol. Econ.), and even Sidgwick (Hist. 
of Ethics), give conflicting accounts. Robertson is the only historian I 
have found perfectly accurate. 

I subjoin the bibliography of Mandeville’s writings given by Goldbach :— 

Oratio de medicina, Rot., 1685. Disputatio philosophica de brutorum 
operationibus, Lugdun. Batav., 1689. sop dressed, or a Collection of 
Fables, Lond., 1704. Typhon, in Verse, 1704. The Planter’s Charity, a 
Poem, 1704. The Grumbling Hive, Lond., 1705. The Virgin Un- 
masked, or Female Dialogues, Lond., 1709, 1724, 1731. Treatise of the 
Hypochondriac and Hysteric Diseases, Lond., 1710, 1711, 1715, 1730. 
The Fable of the Bees, Lond., 1714, 1723, 1724, 1725, 1728, 1732. Free 
Thoughts on Religion, the Church and National Happiness, Lond., 1720, 
1723, 1729. Enquiry into the Causes of the Frequent Executions at 
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evidently an element of disturbing truth in this satire upon 
human nature. Partial and distorted its view certainly was, 
but it was only the natural reaction against the optimism 
of Shaftesbury. The pendulum would never have swung so 
far had it not been drawn equally far in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

Mandeville’s character can best be described as cynical. 
He was a sceptic and a satirist, but he was wholly without 
the severer qualities which often go far to justify these nega- 
tive characteristics. His polemic was not based upon deep 
moral earnestness. His probing of the diseased places in 
human nature was not undertaken in the spirit of the phy- 
sician, but in that of the idle experimenter. He stands out- 
side society, analysing its weaknesses, exposing its shams, 
but without sympathy with its failings. He might be a 
Voltaire in his destructive criticism, but he lacks the great 
Frenchman’s terrible earnestness of purpose. Helvetius is 
his true descendant, although even he is more constructive 
and serious than his English original.' Mandeville cannot 
be treated as a systematic writer. It is idle to point out in- 
consistencies in his theories, for his strength does not depend 
on his consistency, but on his wit. Any theory is good 
enough for him if it will afford him a weapon against some 
phase of current morality and religion. He is a philosophical 
free lance, careless under what banner he fights so long as it 
leads him to the accomplishment of his own immediate ends. 
Human nature is selfish, society is corrupt, and its corrup- 
tions are the foundation of its civilisation. To illustrate this 
thesis is the purpose of all his work, not with the design of 
devising any remedy therefor, but merely for the pleasure of 
unmasking pretended benevolence and proving that all men 
are at heart alike. In this his work is the psychological 
parallel to Gay’s Beggars’ Opera, which appeared in 1728. 
“Through the whole piece you may observe such a simili- 
tude of manners in high and low life, that it is difficult to 
determine whether (in the fashionable vices) the fine gentle- 
men imitate the gentlemen of the road, or the gentlemen of 


Tyburn, Lond., 1725. The Fable of the Bees, part ii., Lond., 1729, 1733. 
Enquiry into the Origin of Honour and the Usefulness of Christianity 
in War, Lond., 1732. A Letter to Dion [Berkeley], Lond., 1732. Other 
letters are ascribed to him. A Conference about Whoring, Lond., 1725. 
The True Meaning of the Fable of the Bees, 1726. The World Un- 
masked, or the Philosopher the Greatest Cheat, Lond., 1736. A Modest 
Defence of Public Stews, 1740. (The first edition of this must have 
appeared in 172-.) 

' Buckle says of Helvétius: “ Many of the views in his great work on the 
Mind are drawn from Mandeville” (Hist. of Civilisation, chap. xii.). 
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the road the fine gentlemen.”! It was a society such as this 
that caused the cynical laughter of Mandeville. 

We can distinguish two related causes for Mandeville’s 
work. In the first place it was a protest against the reform 
movement of the day. The period of the English Revolu- 
tion was not only marked by reforms in politics, but also by 
a distinct change in the moral tone of social life. The re- 
action against the excesses of the Restoration was setting 
in, and the moral sentiment of the great body of the English 
og 2 was again making itself felt. William of Orange was 

y no means a model of private virtue, but he and his wife 
lent the machinery of government towards suppressing the 
most open displays of vice, and gave personal directions to 
judges to make existing laws effective. Queen Anne con- 
tinued the work, and the theatre was brought to some degree 
of decency. Attempts were made to improve and educate 
the poor, and charity schools were founded. Laws were 
enacted against gaming and cock-spitting, and the more 
brutal amusements of all kinds were discouraged. Life began 
to assume some of the refinements of modern times. In 
this connexion it is enough to mention the names of Addi- 
son and Steele, and the foundation of the moral journals. 
The effect of this steady movement for reform was to call out 
a corresponding protest from the more corrupt elements of 
society. The men of wit and fashion were loud in their 
ridicule of this attempt to make morality popular, nor were 
they slow to assail the motives of their opponents. Benevo- 
lence was declared to be a sham, and interest in the educa- 
tion of the poor only a pretext to cover some scheme for 
self-advancement. It was this fashionable opposition of 
which Mandeville was the mouthpiece. 

But while this was the general condition which gave rise 
to his work, there was a special reason which determined 
the form which it should assume. This was the optimism 
of the reformers, more especially Shaftesbury. It was in 
direct opposition to the large and generous view of human 
nature held by the author of the Characteristics, that Man- 
deville revived the egoism of Hobbes. The Grumbling Hive 
was published before Shaftesbury’s main works appeared, 
but all the later additions are in express opposition to his 
theory of the social nature of man. No better illustration 
of the relation between life and philosophy can be found 
than in the writings of these English moralists. Hach 
described humanity according to the example found in his 


' Epilogue to the Beggars’ Opera. 
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own life. The theory of each can be constructed from the 
elements of his character. The practical English thinker 
is not deeply moved by logic,—he reverences the facts, and 
the facts most accessible to him are those of his own nature. 
Hence the history of English ethics becomes largely a 
history of the social life of the people as interpreted by 
the representatives of its different phases. In the case 
before us Shaftesbury represents one phase, Mandeville 
another. Each paints human nature as he sees it in him- 
self: the one large-hearted, generous, full of enthusiasm for 
the beautiful and the good; the other narrow, selfish, and 
without ideals. Representing as they did opposite sides of 
human nature, each failed to understand the other, and the 
theories of both remained inadequate to the explanation of 
life in its fulness. 

There are two points in Mandeville’s writings that de- 
mand attention—his theory of the origin of society, and 
what I shall call his inversion of the teleological argument. 
The second of these is the more interesting, but the first 
has some historic importance as the forerunner of the later 
unhistorical theories of the eighteenth century. Mandeville 
makes no attempt to harmonise his views on these two 
points, yet I find no such inconsistencies in his theory as 
some writers seem to do.! He emphasises first one and 
then another element, but he does not claim for either 
universal validity. 

In his theory of the origin of society, he takes his 
stand on the psychology of Hobbes. Man is originally and 
always selfish. ‘All untaught animals are only solicitous 
of pleasing themselves, and naturally follow the bent of 
their own inclinations, without considering the good or harm 
that, from their being pleased, will accrue to others. This 
is the reason that, in the wild state of nature, those creatures 
are fittest to live peaceably together in great numbers that 
discover the least of understanding, and have the fewest 
appetites to gratify ; and consequently no species of animals 
is, without the curb of government, less capable of agreeing 
long together in multitudes than that of man; yet such 


'Lecky, Hist. of European Morals, i., p.7; Hume, Essays, “ Of Refine- 
ment in the Arts”. In the one case, Mandeville is speaking of the bare 
framework of society, which cannot exist without a certain amount of 
moral restraint; in the other, he is describing the higher refinements of 
a complex civilisation. Hume’s criticism of the ambiguity contained in 
Mandeville’s use of the term luxury is, of course, quite just, yet we must 
remember that the latter is making an ad hominem argument against a 
social theory resting on an ascetic conception of virtue. 
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are his qualities, whether good or bad I shall not determine, 
that no creature besides himself can ever be made sociable : 
but being an extraordinarily selfish and headstrong, as well 
as cunning animal, however he may be subdued by superior 
strength, it is impossible by force alone to make him tract- 
able, and receive the improvements he is capable of.” ! This 
description is almost an exact parallel to that of the Leviathan, 
save that Mandeville puts a little more emphasis on the 
natural capacity in man to rise out of this state of nature. 
Hobbes made his theory needlessly repellent by failing to 
emphasise the natural qualities which made social combina- 
tion necessary. Whether it rested upon the social or the 
selfish impulses of human nature, the development of 
society was equally necessary and natural, and so Hobbes 
felt it to be, as his doctrine of the laws of nature shows. 
Human morality and society were just as permanent as 
human nature itself, but neither more nor less so. The laws 
of nature were the permanent conditions of life. But in his 
desire to secure a firm basis for his political absolutism, 
Hobbes ignored the natural necessity upon which his system 
is really based, thus giving occasion for the partially justifi- 
able charge of arbitrariness which was so repeatedly brought 
against him. Mandeville, whose system is really far more 
arbitrary than his predecessor’s, has been warned by previous 
criticism, and takes care to admit the natural capacity of 
man for society. Development implies natural capacity. 
Man has the elements in him from which society has been 
formed, and, in so far, society and morality are natural to 
him. But they are natural to him only in the sense that 
wine is a natural product of grapes. The sociableness of 
man is the work of nature, “but so is the innate virtue and 
peculiar aptitude of everything ; that grapes are fit to make 
wine, and barley and water to make other liquors, is the 
work of Providence ; but it is human sagacity that finds out 
the uses we make of them: all the other capacities of man 
likewise, as well as his sociableness, are evidently derived 
from God, who made him: everything therefore that our 
industry can produce or compass, is originally owing to the 
Author of our being. But when we speak of the works of 
nature, to distinguish them from those of art, we mean such 
as were brought forth without our concurrence. So nature 
in due season produces peas; but in England you cannot 
have them green in January, without art and uncommon 
industry.” ? Society therefore is formed only through the 


1 Fable of the Bees, p. 13 (ed. of 1806), “The Origin of Moral Virtue”. 
2 Ibid., p. 393. 
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intervention of human means, and is a product of art. The 
distinction here made by the author was one much needed 
in the thought of his time. Men had been too ready with 
the term nature and too apt to distinguish it sharply from 
art. They had not recognised the naturalness of art and 
human contrivance, and were hence too ready to assert the 
unreality of the developed. They looked to the beginning 
rather than the end. Mandeville sees the sense in which 
the products of art are natural, but the depreciatory implica- 
tions of the old theories still cling to his account of the 
artificial nature of society. 

The means by which the socialisation of man was effected 
were praise and blame. The problem before legislators and 
wise men was to make selfish men believe that their pleasure 
could best be secured by acting for the good of others than 
themselves. That is, some universal bribe must be offered 
to mankind. Unable to give so many real ones as would be 
necessary, ‘‘ they were forced to contrive an imaginary one 
that, as a general equivalent for the trouble of self-denial, 
should serve on all occasions”.' They found this in flattery. 
Human nature was praised in the highest terms. “They 
extolled the excellency of our nature above other animals, 
and setting forth with unbounded praises the wonders of our 
sagacity and vastness of understanding, bestowed a thousand 
encomiums on the rationality of our souls, by the help of 
which we were capable of performing the most noble achieve- 
ments.” Men were divided into two classes—the higher, 
who were the true representatives of the race, and the lower, 
or those whose nature was more akin to the animal. Natu- 
rally the more energetic aspired to be classed with the higher, 
and scorned to give way to the merely animal part of their 
natures. Those who were unable to attain to this higher 
conception of virtue yet found that it was beneficial to them- 
selves for the stronger to do so, for it meant the protection 
of the weak and the cultivation of the generous virtues by 
the strong. Hence all classes united in praising virtue, some 
because they were paid in flattery and self-approval, others 
because they reaped the substantial benefits of it. The pro- 
cess is going on at the present day in all forms of education. 
Children are roused to activity by holding up before them an 
idealised picture of themselves. “Sagacious moralists draw 
men like angels, in hopes that the pride at least of some will 
put them upon copying after the beautiful originals which 
they are represented to be.” * Thus “the incomparable Sir 
3 Ibid, p. 19. 


1 Fable of Bees, p. 14. 2 Ibid., p. 14. 
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Richard Steele, in the usual elegance of his easy style, dwells 
on the praises of his sublime species,”! but it is impossible 
not to be reminded of the tricks of wise nurses as they praise 
the feeble efforts of their charges. Boys are told “that all 
fine gentlemen do as they are bid, and that none but beggar 
boys are rude or dirty their clothes,’? until presently they 
feel and act asmen. The process was the same in the origin 
of society. ‘The moral virtues are the political offspring 
which flattery begot upon pride.” * 

The second point in Mandeville’s system is what I have 
called his inversion of the teleological argument. It is indi- 
cated in the secondary title of his book,—private vices are 
public benefits. Apparently this thesis is the reverse of the 
theory we have just considered. Heretofore he has implied 
that the virtwes are useful, and for this reason have been fos- 
tered by wise men and legislators. Now he attempts to show 
that the vices of mankind are the useful forces in society, 
without which it could not have reached its present 
prosperous state. The contradiction is only apparent, for 
the two propositions are not universal. He admits readily 
enough that the virtues, on the whole, express the happiest 
conditions of society, but contends that virtue cannot be a 
universal law without involving the destruction of civilisa- 
tion. That is, prosperity depends upon the equal balance of 
virtue and vice ; the complete supremacy of one or the other 
would destroy it. 

Yet, while there is no necessary contradiction between the 
two theories, Mandeville practically abandons the earlier and 
more artificial one. After the “Enquiry into the Origin of 
Moral Virtue” we hear very little of the function of praise and 
blame in the formation of society, although the vanity of man 
is always recognised as a potent factor in his education. In 
the ‘‘ Search into the Nature of Society” and the ‘‘ Dialogues” 
we have a theory more nearly resembling that of Hobbes. The 
evils of a state of nature are there presented as the motive 
forces which drove men to unite in some sort of civil society. 
But whereas in his earlier theory Mandeville gave us a more 
artificial conception of the formation of society, in this later 
one he is much more rational than Hobbes. The reason was 
that he had no theory of sovereignty to support. Hobbes’ 
contract hypothesis was only a fiction on which to establish 
his system of absolutism in the state, and, as such, was a 
serious defect in his account of the natural genesis of society. 
Mandeville has no such practical purpose in view, and hence 


1 Fable of Bees, p. 19. 2? [bid., pe 20. * [bid., ps 18. 
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can carry out more consistently the fundamental conception 
of naturalism. His purpose is to show ‘not only that the 
good and amiable qualities of man are not those that make 
him beyond other animals a social creature ; but, moreover, 
that it would be utterly impossible either to raise any multi- 
tudes into a populous, rich and flourishing nation, or, when 
so raised, to keep and maintain them in that condition, with- 
out the assistance of what we call evil, both natural and 
moral’’.' In the first place, there is no evidence that there 
is any common social nature in man upon which morality 
and society might be founded ; the pulchrum et honestum varies 
with race and climate. And even if there were this social 
nature, it would tend only to self-deception, since virtue 
founded on mere inclination has no stability. Self-denial, 
not self-expression, constitutes virtue. This easy, good, 
natural way of virtue recommended by Shaftesbury is ‘‘ good 
for nothing but to breed drones, and might qualify a man for 
the stupid enjoyments of a monastic life, or at best a country 
justice of peace, but would never fit him for labour and assi- 
duity, or stir him up to great achievements and perilous 
undertakings”. But in the second place, the sociableness 
of man arises, not from a social nature, but from ‘ the mul- 
tiplicity of his desires and the continual opposition he meets 
with in his endeavours to gratify them”.® Innocence is no 
protection against the natural dangers of the universe; man’s 
skill alone can prolong his life and turn evil into good. 
Clothing, houses and all the conveniences of civilisation, 
would never have been produced had there been no physical 
or moral ills. War itself is a vast incentive to trade, and 
even its destruction of life is only a necessary repression of 
population. ‘‘ Hunger, thirst and nakedness are the first 
tyrants that force us to stir ; afterwards our pride, sloth, sen- 
suality and fickleness are the great patrons that promote all 
arts and sciences, trades, handicrafts and callings; while the 
great taskmasters, necessity, avarice, envy and ambition, 
each in the class that belongs to him, keep the members of 
the society to their labour, and make them all submit, most 
of them cheerfully, to the drudgery of their station; kings 
and princes not excepted.”’ + 

The theory presented in this essay is only a more serious 


' Fable of Bees, p. 206. 

* [bid., p. 211. This is a fling at Shaftesbury for not entering more 
heartily into public life and putting himself into a position to enforce the 
reforms he recommended. Shaftesbury’s political career extended over 


but five years. 
Tbid., p. 219. 4 Ibid., 236, 
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statement of the idea contained in the original fable of the 
Grumbling Hive, where the disastrous effects of moral reform 
are exhibited in the case of a prosperous but corrupt hive of 
bees. Not content with being prosperous they wanted to be 
virtuous. Jove granted their request, the result being poverty 
and contentment, with a home in a hollow tree. The interest 
of the argument, of course, does not lie so much in the 
positive truth contained in it, though even in this respect it 
contrasts favourably with much of the exaggerated optimism 
of the day, but in its ad hominem force. Mandeville was 
bitterly attacked on the ground that he had destroyed the 
distinction between good and evil. If evil is only the 
necessary factor in the production of good, it ceases to be 
evil. Moral distinctions become relative ; one man’s good is 
another man’s evil; vice is really as useful as virtue. Such 
a doctrine is a direct encouragement to vice, and prejudicial 
to all the best interests of society. It was on such grounds 
that the book was presented by the Grand Jury of Middle- 
sex. 

Mandeville’s defence is twofold. In the first place, his 
argument hits the weak place in much of the popular and 
easy-going morality of the day. The Church was not in- 
clined to take the moral ideal of the Gospels seriously. 
Self-denial had been tacitly dropped from the list of virtues. 
Luxury was not deemed at all inconsistent with the highest 
degree of virtue. Of course, there were multitudes of excep- 
tions, but the general tone of the Church was far from being 
ascetic or ruggedly virtuous. Mandeville, then, professes to 
be setting up again the Christian conception of virtue by 
this proof that a high degree of prosperity can only be 
reached through a certain degree of moral evil. He is not 
preaching vice, but setting before man an alternative; either 
prosperity with vice, or poverty with virtue. Wealth and 
virtue are not compatible. ‘‘ When I say that societies can- 
not be raised to wealth and power, and the top of earthly 
glory, without vices, I do not think that by so saying I 
bid men be vicious, any more than I bid them be quarrel- 
some or covetous, when I aftirm that the profession of the 
law could not be maintained in such numbers and splen- 
dour, if there was not abundance of too selfish and litigious 
people.” ‘If I have shown the way to worldly greatness, 
I have always, without hesitation, preferred the road that 
leads to virtue.” ! The Garden of Eden represents perfect 
innocence, but it represents alsu perfect ignorance. 


1 Fable of Bees, pe 138. 
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This appeal from the easy-going conception of virtue is 
valid against Shaftesbury’s system, but that noble writer 
is more directly attacked in the second application of Man- 
deville’s argument. That is to say, Mandeville’s theory that 
private vices are public benefits is only an extreme develop- 
ment of the teleological argument put forward by Shaftes- 
bury; it is an inverted optimism. In order to prove the 
presence of divine Mind in the universe, Shaftesbury had 
exerted all his powers to show that there was no absolute, 
but only a relative evil, which was, in reality, a necessary 
age of the world plan. ‘‘If the ill of one private system 

e the good of others; if it makes still to the good of the 
general system (as when one creature lives by the destruction 
of another; one thing is generated by the corruption of an- 
other ; or one planetary system or vortex may swallow up 
another), then is the ill of that private system no real ill 
in itself; any more than the pain of breeding teeth is ill, 
in a system or body which is so constituted that without 
this occasion of pain it would suffer worse by being de- 
fective.”' This beneficent arrangement of the universe, in 
which evil is made to work for the good of the larger system, 
proves the existence of directing Mind, argues Shaftesbury. 
That is true, admits Mandeville, but, in that case, what right 
have you to complain of the means by which this good is 
produced? If good depends upon evil, the destruction of 
evil means the destruction of good, for the end is conditioned 
by the means. Moreover, does not the end justify the means, 
and are not the necessary conditions of good covered by the 
approbation we give the good itself? If there is no absolute 
evil, there is no absolute good. Thus Shaftesbury’s exagger- 
ated optimism is turned upon himself, and by a natural 
dialectic becomes pessimism. The doctrine that all things 
are good is equivalent to the theory that there is neither 
good nor evil. 

Mandeville’s work is thus a parallel to that of Voltaire. 
What Voltaire was to the optimism of Leibniz, Mandeville 
was to that of Shaftesbury—the Fable of the Bees is the 
English equivalent of Candide. And as Voltaire failed to 
enter into the deeper significance of his more illustrious pre- 
decessor, so Mandeville fails to do justice to the real value of 
Shaftesbury’s thought. Yet there is a value in the work of 
both these spirits of negation. The biting satire and start- 
ling paradoxes of Mandeville roused the eighteenth century 
to a more serious consideration of the ethical problem. The 


1 Characteristics, vol. ii., p. 20. 
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‘replies to Hobbes had been traditional, almost perfunctory, 
in their failure to grasp the real truth of his conception. 
Even Shaftesbury had taken his task too lightly and esteemed 
human nature too highly: virtue was a luxury for the cul- 
tured. It was owing to Mandeville and the spirit which he 
represented that the abstract benevolence of Shaftesbury 
was tempered by the rational self-love of later theory. 


VI.—THE DIALECTICAL METHOD. 
By Pror. E. B. McGinvary. 


(II.) 


RETURNING now from the remarks to the text of the work, 
with the third paragraph of the first chapter’ we enter 
upon a new movement of thought altogether. The identity 
of Being and Naught is still maintained and also their dis- 
tinction ; but this identity and this distinction are no longer 
the identity and the distinction of indifferent objects which 
have been compared by an indifferent manipulator. Their 
identity becomes the unity of an organic whole in which 
their distinction is merely the variety of the organic 
factors entering into such a whole, a variety that is not, 
and cannot be, subjected to such a tension that a separation 
between the factors takes place. The dialectic engine has, 
up to this point, been revolving upon a turn-table operated 
by external force ; from now on, it makes its way forward 
by its own power. 

3. This remark leads us to our next task, which is to 
consider the relation that inner reflexion establishes between 
Being and Naught, and to see how Hegel exhibits this rela- 
tion. But here we are likely to be called to a halt. We 
shall be told that Hegel nowhere indicates such a relation 
for us. And such an eminent authority on the Hegelian 
dialectic as Dr. W. T. Harris may be cited as conceding the 
truth of this contention ; and, indeed, Dr. Harris does say 
that Hegel throws no light on the subject. The dialectic 
here takes a “hidden step,” the logical chain contains a 
“suppressed link”.? He thinks that Hegel himself knew well 
enough what the relation is, but he knew it so well that he 
did not think it possible that any one else could be ignorant 
of it ; hence he has not touched upon the subject directly at 
all; and the expositor must “ undertake a new analysis with 
a view to discover if possible that hidden step”. That, if the 


11, 78 (78). 


? Hegel’s Logic: A Book on the Genesis of the Categories of the Mind. 
A Critical Exposition. By William T. Harris, LL.D., U.S. Commissioner 
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need existed, Dr. Harris has supplied it, I do not question, 
and that Dr. Harris has shown the nature of this step in a 
far more lucid exposition than it was Hegel’s good fortune 
to hit upon, I do not question. What I do question is that 
Hegel is silent as to the true dialectical process here. 

The paragraph in which he treats of Becoming expresses 
the dialectical relation between Being and Naught. It is 
true that it is couched in the most distinctively Hegelian 
diction, whereas Dr. Harris writes in a language which he 
who runs may read. A literal translation of the Hegelian 
dialect of the passage I refer to runs thus: ‘‘ Pure Being and 
pure Naught are thus the same. The truth, however, is neither 
Being nor Naught, but the fact that Being—not makes, but 
—has made a transition into Naught, and Naught into 
Being. But just as certainly is the truth not their indistin- 
guishableness, but the fact that they are not the same, that they 
are absolutely distinct, yet also unseparated and inseparable; 
and that each vanishes immediately in its opposite. Their truth 
is, thus, this movement of the immediate vanishing of the one in 
the other—is, namely, Becoming ; a movement in which both 
are distinct, but with a distinction which is immediately just 
as certainly cancelled.” 

What Hegel means by the “ truth” of any category is that 
in which alone it has any being, that in which. it functions 
as a moment, but apart from which, in independence of 
which, it has no reality at all. And what he means by the 
vanishing of a category in its opposite, is the loss of it as an 
independent category in the engulfing organic totality of its 
dialectical negative. But the category that thus loses its 
life finds it again in the fuller life of the higher category 
into which it has been translated. If, then, the truth of 
Being and Naught is Becoming, “ we see, therefore,’’ to use 
Dr. Harris’ words, “that we really thought a Becoming in- 
stead of an isolated term which we have named Being or 
Naught ”. 

Dr. Harris would perhaps say to this, that he does not 
deny that Hegel states accurately enough the result of the 
process in this case; what he denies is that he depicts the 
process itself in the very act. Hegel shows that the result is thus 
and so, but not why it is thus and so. And it is this expla- 
nation that Dr. Harris proceeds to give, and which I may 
summarise by saying that pure Being cannot be thought, and 
that for two reasons: first, to think Being as pure or inde- 
terminate is to determine it by its contrast with all determined 


1T., 73 and 74 (78 and 79). 2 Op. cit., p. 173. 
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experience ; secondly, the very act of making it an object of 
thought ‘‘ contrasts it with the subject of thought, and thus 
annuls it” as pure. But I find these two facts dwelt upon 
by Hegel at as great length as they are dwelt upon by his 
commentator. In Hegel’s third remark upon this first triad, 
after he has identified Jacobi’s ‘‘pure time” and “pure 
space’ and ‘‘ pure consciousness’ with pure Being, because 
“they are expressly determined as undetermined,” he says: 
“Just this undeterminedness, however, is what constitutes 
its determination ; for undeterminedness is opposed to deter- 
minedness, and consequently is, as opposed, itself deter- 
minate”’.! I can see no difference between Dr. Harris’ 
exposition and Hegel’s on this point except a rhetorical 
difference; and I ask the reader to turn to the passage just 
quoted, to read the whole of it, then to read all that Dr. 
Harris has to say, and finally to determine for himself 
wherein the disciple’s explicitness differs from the master’s 
dark sayings. As to the second explanation given above, I 
find its twin also in Hegel, who says: ‘‘ Being, which is in 
the most simple way to be kept fast in its abstract independence 
without being allowed to enter into thought, is exhibited in 
a combination that contains the very opposite of that which 
one intends to assert. Being, taken in its immediacy, 
belongs to a subject, is an assertion,” has an empirical deter- 
minate existence, and thus stands in the realm of restriction 
aud of the negative.’* Here again, I am unable to pierce 
to the dividing asunder of the author’s and the expounder’s 
exposition. Both say that pure Being cannot be thought, 
because, in the very act of thinking, it is brought into a 
determinate relation with the subject thinking. 

But Hegel has another way of putting the matter, a way 
peculiar to himself and superior in dialectic truth to the way 
he has in common with his expounder. I have already 
quoted ‘ at length the classical passages in which this method 
finds expression ; but, because the matter is very important, 
I shall re-quote the most significant of those passages. ‘‘ In 
Being as simple and immediate, the recollection that it is the 
result of complete abstraction and thus is already abstract 
negativity or Naught, has been laid aside before entering 
upon our science. But in the course of the science, expressly 
from Essence onward, that one-sided immediacy will be 


94 (100). 
*“Tst ein ausgesprochenes,” where the emphasis must fall on aus ; 
Being is an utterance out of the soul of the thinker, and is hence relative. 
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shown to be mediated ; for there Being appears as Existence ; 
and the mediating factor of this Being, the Ground, is 
explicitly posited.” 1 Again, in another place, he says: ‘“ It” 
(i.e, the transition) ‘is immediate and entirely abstract, 
because of the abstraction of the transitive moments, that is, 
because there has not been explicitly posited in either of 
these moments the determinateness of the other, by means 
of which the transition could be effected. Naught is not 
yet explicitly posited in Being, although Being is essentially 
Naught, and vice versd.”” And still another passage, which 
has not yet been cited, should be added here: ‘‘ Dialectic is 
the name we give to the higher movement of reason, a 
movement into which such categories”’ (i.e., as Being and 
Naught), “ which appear absolutely separated, pass, making a 
transition each into the other, and making this transition of 
themselves, by means of what they themselves are; and 
thus the presupposition ” (that Sophistry has to make) “is 
sublated. It is the dialectical immanent nature of Being 
and Naught themselves, that they should exhibit their unity, 
Becoming, as their truth.” * 

That is to say: If Being is essentially Naught ; if later we 
shall discover that what now seems so simple and abstract 
is really complex and concrete,‘ and that it is at least two- 
fold in its nature, being both Ground and Existence, then 
upon retrospection we can see that what we thought was 
abstract Naught is only the negative or existential’ nature 
of Being, and hence its origin out of Being is one of inner 
necessity. The reflexion, which was called pure in the 
beginning, can now be called inner reflexion, because the 
dialectical character of that reflexion now becomes apparent. 
At the very beginning of his science, if the logician chooses 
to go behind his science, he can easily convince himself of 
the mediated character of pure Being; but in doing so he 
gives up his character of logician and assumes the character 
of psychologist. Asa matter of psychological history, the 
thought of pure Being is obtained by utter abstraction, 7.¢., by 
a negative activity, which Hegel calls the work of Naught ;° 
and of course the result contains that which contributed to it. 


1T., 94, 95 (100). 2T., 99 (105). 3L., 102 (108). 

*See III., 339 (850): “Die Methode, die sich hiermit in einen Kreis 
schlingt, kann aber,” u.s.w. 

®T use the word here with its Hegelian connotation, derived from its 
etymology ; that is, it is used as a relative term. See January number 
of Min», p. 64, footnote. 

®I., 96 (102): “ Das Phun des Nichts ”. 
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But to say that Being arose historically by the generative 
act of Naught is very different from saying that when once 
born into history it has a logical bond binding it to its 
psychological parent. The logician must examine the 
category itself, in order to discover its relationship ; the 
testimony of genealogical tables is external testimony. 
Family marks are worth more than family Bibles. The 
logician who investigates his category finds that it is 
essentially Naught—not the abstract Naught of the unreflect- 
ing consciousness, but the Naught that is a synthetic unity 
of Being and its opposite, the Naught that is Becoming.! 
But when he is just beginning his investigation, he has 
not yet made the discovery.2, He merely sees Being and 
Naught side by side. There does not seem to be an advance 
from Being to Naught; Naught seems to have been reached 
already, when Being is reached. He seems to have two 
immediate data. But after his investigations have progressed 
somewhat, he sees that, when he had what appeared to be 
two data, he really had one concrete category, to the two 
moments of which he paid attention separately. Being 
stands side by side with Naught, because neither is pure, 
because each is merely an organic element in Non-Being, 
the concrete negation of Being. It is because Being is what 
it is only in that which robs it of its abstract independence, 
in that which negates it and thus posits it—it is because of 
this, that Being passes into Naught. But when the logician 
sees this, he also sees that this Naught into which Being 
passes is a dialectical negative, and not an abstract negative. 
But as the dialectical negative is richer than its positive, the 
passing from Being to Naught is an advance in a straight line, 
not a transverse motion. To sum this up in an expression 
which reproduces almost verbatim an expression of Hegel’s, 
Naught appears immediately in Being just because Being is 
Being, only in the higher unity of Naught; just because 
Being is Being, only as an essential moment in the concrete 
totality of its negative. 

The logician is a spectator of a performance by Hermann, 
the magician, and must not go behind the scenes. He is to 
let the magical feats begin where it is the good will of the 
magician to let them begin, and he must await developments. 
All he can do is to register the fact that when Being appears 


1 What I say here and in the whole of this paragraph, as to the identit, 
of the antithesis and synthesis when they are viewed dialectically, will 
be justified in the sequel. 

*That is, unless he has mastered the presupposition of logic. See the 
Philosophical Review, September, 1897, p. 497 ff. 
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behind the lights, Naught stands by her side ; or to be more 
exact in the metaphor, he notes that Being appears Protean ; 
now she is Being and now she is Naught. He cannot see this 
metamorphosis going on; but he knows that it has taken 
place; for when he thinks that he is looking at Being, he 
discovers that he is really looking at Naught. He must 
wait patiently, and keep his eyes open and his wits alert. 
By-and-by he will detect the secret of the illusion. And he 
will then have the satisfaction of knowing that he comes 
by the solution of the puzzle without committing a breach 
of propriety. He has not sacrificed his dignity as a logician 
by peeping into psychological dressing-rooms. 

Two questions now arise. (1) If Hegel really knew the 
true dialectical nature of the relation between Being and 
Naught, why did he not express it clearly in the text of his 
work when treating of these first two categories, instead of 
reserving the statement for his treatment of the third cate- 
gory and for the remarks? (2) Is not Hegel’s way of 
stating this dialectical relation a petitio principii ? 

(1) The answer to the first question can be given only 
when we go back to what has been said in another place 
about the double aspect of many categories.! Pure Being 
has this double aspect. Regarded abstractly, you have a 
category that can be treated only by external reflexion, 
because such a category is not dialectical ; just as a hand, 
regarded geometrically, cannot be treated biologically. We set 
a restriction upon the scope of our investigation, and cannot 
go beyond the restriction until we remove it. 

Regarded in another way, Being is not an abstract 
identity, but is only a moment in a higher synthesis. This 
is the true dialectical way of regarding it ; and the logician, 
if he has mastered the presupposition of his science, is 
conscious that this is the only dialectical way of looking at 
it. He knows that the category of thought-thinking-self, 
or pure Being, is not a category of dead self-identity. He 
knows that thought is thinking this category, and that 
therefore this category is only a distinction, a moment, 
within thought. It is an organic member within an or- 
ganism. Hence it is pure Being, not as abstract, but as 
determined by its own nature of being organically related 
with its fellow-categories. 

A careful reader of Hegel will therefore see that in A 
and B, on pages 72 (77) and 73 (78) of the first volume of 
the Greater Logic, the author is treating two categories by 


1 See January number of Mino, p. 57 ff. 
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external reflexion; in C, he is treating them as they stand 
organically interrelated within a higher unity. In A and 
B, he is showing to ordinary consciousness the contradic- 
tion into which it falls, when it uses Being and Naught as 
it is constantly using them. And as the demonstration is 
for the sake of ordinary consciousness, it must be conducted 
in the only way which ordinary consciousness can follow, 
the way of external reflexion. Having thus shown the im- 
possibility of the abstractly pure Being and pure Naught of 
ordinary consciousness, by showing how in their abstraction 
they are absolutely identical, and how their distinction is only 
a make-believe, Hegel then proceeds in C to state the truth 
with regard to them. This truth is that they have an 
identity in a higher unity, in which they also maintain 
their distinctness. In the independent character in which 
they purport to exist, they do not exist. They exist only as 
moments, only as distinctions.' This thought is very clearly 
brought out in C, and is expanded in the latter part of the 


1Since writing the text I have read Mr. Hobhouse’s discussion of the 
dialectical movement in his most valuable volume, The Theory of 
Knowledge, pp. 197-202. Does it bewray a heart too wickedly Hegelian 
in its desire to sublate everything in sight, when I say that I admit the 
truth contained in his characterisation of the Hegelian method, only I do 
not think it is the whole truth? Is it a case in which “ Hegelism be- 
nignantly smiles at” her opponents’ ‘‘ exertions, and murmurs, ‘If the 
red slayer thinks he slays’; ‘ When me they fly, I am the wings,’ etc.” ? 
(Professor James’ The Will to Believe, p. 293). Mr. Hobhouse says that 
“the dialectical process belongs to the pathology of thought”. If what 
I maintained in the January number of Minp (p. 57 ff.) be true, then 
one aspect—but not the most important nor the most dialectical aspect 
—of dialectic does concern “the pathology of thought”. But even sup- 
posing that this were an exhaustive account of the matter, is healthy 
thought on such a subject as the real function and value of abstraction 
so common, and is unsound thought so rare, that Hegel’s attempt to 
supply a therapeutic is to be patronisingly judged as having indeed “a 
justification and a value of its own,” but as being for all that mighty 
“tedious’?? Again, when Mr. Hobhouse says that ‘‘ this process . . . is 
set on foot, not by abstraction as such, but by the one-sided use of ab- 
straction,” does he not know that it is just this one-sided use of abstraction 
and only this that Hegel calls abstraction? The kind of abstract which 
Mr. Hobhouse rightly recognises as “a genuine characteristic of reality,” 
Hegel recognises as such also. He sins merely by calling it not an “ab- 
stract,’’ but a “distinction,” a “moment,” ete. Is it quite fair then in 
Mr. Hobhouse to hold Hegel up to general condemnation for one-sided- 
ness, merely because Hegel was not lucky enough to anticipate Mr. 
Hobhouse’s terminology? This seems to me to be but another of the 
innumerable instances in which an Hegelian insight gets itself ‘‘ tricked 
and flounced ” in some fin de siécle garb and then goes before the bar of 
public opinion as a witness to prove the philosophic barrenness of Hegel's 
mind, because forsooth it did not bring forth this offspring ready-clad in 
the most modern fashion. 
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second remark ;! but it is unnecessary to quote the passage 
here. 

Let us state this turn of thought in another way. We 
must begin our logical movement with pure Being. But 
pure Being has a double aspect. It may be regarded as an 
unrelated abstract, or it may be regarded as merely an 
organic factor in a thought-unity. We begin with the first 
aspect of it, and find that it is a false aspect. We then take 
it in its other aspect ; but we now find that really we are 
dealing as much with the organic unity to which it belongs 
as with the factor that belongs to this unity. That is, we 
may say that on this showing we really do not begin with 
pure Being, but with Becoming, which has Being as its 
moment. But such a statement must not be read with too 
much emphasis on the negative side of it; for as we now 
begin with Becoming, which has Being and Naught as its 
moments, the logical beginning, as Hegel defines it, is not 
Becoming, but the moments of Becoming. Becoming, 
being a concrete category analysable into Being and 
Naught, cannot be the logical beginning in this sense, but 
its elements are logically prior to it; and Being is the element 
with which we must begin. But this Being is no longer 

ure Being as abstract, but Being as a moment in Becoming. 

ut in saying this we are already saying that in one sense 
we begin with Becoming. A little further reflexion will 
show that there is no contradiction in these two statements. 
There are two kinds of logical presuppositions, and therefore 
two logical beginnings. There is the presupposition on the 
part of the organic unity; for it presupposes its distinctions ; 
hence logical movement must begin with these distinctions. 
But they are distinctions, only on the presupposition of a 
unity within which they have their being; hence logical 
movement must begin with the unity. Hegel, in saying 
that the initial category must be without presuppositions, 
means that it must be the ultimate distinction. In saying that 
Being presupposes absolute knowledge, absolute thought, he 
means that this ultimate distinction has in its turn factors, 
and thus becomes the ultimate unity in which what was just 
now the organic whole is a distinction ; therefore the ultimate 
distinction is not ultimate, in the sense of being unanalysable.* 

To apply all this to the case in point, and to sum up the 
whole discussion in an answer to the question we started to 


11, 85 and 86 (91). 
* A fuller discussion of this reciprocity will follow in a continuation of 
this article in a subsequent number of Minn. 
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answer : Hegel does represent the inner dialectical movement 
in the text of his Logic ; but does not begin to do so till he 
comes to Becoming; because it is only after he has Be- 
coming, that he has Being as its moment. But this “after” 
is also a ‘‘ before,’’ but not a ‘‘ before” that is not also an 
“after”. Hence, because pure abstract Being and pure 
abstract Naught are ‘‘ befores”’ that are not also ‘‘ afters,” he 
begins with them only to show that he cannot begin with 
them. He does not really begin until he gets to Becoming, 
for it is only then that he has something prior to Becoming. 
These paradoxes may perhaps do something toward reducing 
to order the confusion that has flourished so long over this 
whole realm under the reign of the critics. 

(2) The answer to this question leads us naturally to the 
second question asked above.' At first sight this question 
seems a poser. For it appears as if the logical validity of 
the final result of the logical process depended on the logical 
validity of the movement in the first triad, and yet the logical 
validity of this movement appears to be assured to us only 
by the final result. Is not this a petitio? Now, there is 
no question that there is a circular movement in this reason- 
ing. Hegel himself admits it: “By this advance, then, the 
beginning loses the one-sidedness it had in being altogether 
an immediate and abstract category. It becomes something 
mediated, and the line of progressive movement in this 
science thus becomes a circle. At the same time, it follows 
that what constitutes the beginning is, in the beginning, 
not yet truly known, since at this stage it is as yet unde- 
veloped and is without contents. It also follows that it is 
only the logical science, and that, too, in its completed de- 
velopment, that affords us a perfect knowledge of the begin- 
ning, a knowledge full of contents and truly grounded.” ” 

But the circle is not a vicious circle. We do not begin with 
some arbitrarily assumed premiss. We begin where the 
nature of our task requires us to begin. This task is, as 
already stated, to show how even the lowest category leads 
irresistibly on to the highest. We start, therefore, with 
what is apparently the lowest, namely, pure Being. In- 
evitably, we know not as yet how or why Naught emerges 
before our view, and so identifies itself with Being that the 
two are inseparable. From this indissoluble but as yet mys- 
terious union, into which our first category spontaneously 
enters, the progress is understood, and is seen to be logically 
necessary and perfectly uniform to the very last ; and then, 


1$ee page 238, above. 7 T., 61 (65 and 66). 
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behold, we reach the point from which we set out at the 
beginning,—but with this difference, that, whereas at first 
we did not seem to know anything about this category, not 
even why it was inseparably connected with another, now 
we know all about it; and among other things, we now 
know why it led to the second category, and we see that its 
relation to the second is exactly the relation of the first 
category of every triad to its dialectical antithesis, as will 
appear in the sequel. Thus we step upon a platform that 
appears to be stationary; but to our great surprise we find 
that it moves, we know not why. Subsequently the move- 
ment of the platform brings us within sight of the propelling 
machinery. The movement continues, and finally we are 
back where we started. But now we know the reason for 
the movement that was at first so inexplicable.’ 


1We should remember, however, that this inexplicability is only a 
psychological dropia. The logical has no embarrassments. There 
is nothing now hidden from it, that shall subsequently be made 
known. The logician, as a man enacting a history in time, meets with 
many perplexities and many overwhelming surprises in his studies at 
logic. The logician, as a logician, is surprised at no truth that he sees 
in his studies in logic. He eternally knows it; otherwise I do not see 
how he could ever come to know it in any year of grace. To say the same 
thing in other words, the student who has mastered the presupposition 
of his logical science knows that his first dialectical category is an organic 
member in an all-inclusive totality of thought. He therefore knows 
why his first category leads to the second. ‘The transition is for him a 
moveless movement, a timeless process, of inner reflexion. But for a 
student who begins with a mere resolve to consider thought as such, the 
transition is a great mystery, only to be reevaled in the fulness of time. 
At some moment in his student’s career, there will dawn upon him the 
light which eternally lighteth every man. 


(To be concluded.) 
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VII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Philosophy of Knowledge ; an Inquiry into the Nature, Limits, and 
Validity of Human Cognitive Faculty. By Grorcre Trum- 
BuLL Lapp, Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1897. Pp. xv., 614. 


In his Introduction to Philosophy, published in 1890 (see M1np, O.S., 
No. 62, vol. xvi., p. 271 ff), Prof. Ladd offered the following 
scheme of the philosophical sciences : I. Philosophy of the Real, 
Metaphysics in its wider sense, embracing (1) Theory of Know- 
ledge (Noétics or Epistemology), (2) Metaphysics, or Ontology in 
its wider sense, embracing (A) Philosophy of Nature, (B) Philo- 
sophy of Mind; II. Philosophy of the Ideal, embracing (1) Ethics, 
which considers the ideal of conduct, (2) Aisthetics, which con- 
siders the ideal of art; III. The Supreme Ideal-Real (the Philo- 
sophy of Religion).! A glance at this scheme shows us just how 
far Prof. Ladd has travelled in his laborious and laudable effort to 
overtake the field of philosophical investigation, as well as the 
significance of his present work in its relation to the general 
undertaking. Taken with The Philosophy of Mind, published in 
1895, this work completes the author’s Philosophy of the Real, 
with the exception of the Philosophy of Nature. The Philo- 
sophy of Mind was described in the sub-title as ‘an Essay in the 
Metaphysics of Psychology” ; it was an inquiry into the Ontology 
of Mind. The present work embraces the entire field of Episte- 
mology, but it is again more particularly concerned with the 
“Metaphysics of Psychology”. It was perhaps impossible to 
keep the two inquiries entirely separate. But Prof. Ladd does 
not seem, in these two works, to have made much real effort to 
avoid overlapping, even after defining and differentiating so care- 
fully the scope of the science represented by each. Although The 
Philosophy of Mind is not an epistemological, but an ontological 
treatise, it contains so much epistemology that it anticipates, to a 
very considerable extent, the present work. On this occasion, the 
author shows more anxiety to keep within the limits of the special 
inquiry in hand, but the book contains not a little ontological 
theory. One cannot help questioning the wisdom of writing 
separate volumes.on subjects so intimately related to one another. 
Apart from the actual overlapping, the constant cross-references 
and reminders of the limitations of the special investigation under 


1 Op. cit., p. 176. 
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way are rather irritating to the reader who wants to get the 
author’s complete view, and whose time is, after all, a finite quan- 
tity. Prof. Ladd seems to write under a sense of academic leisure 
which knows no limits ; but he would have secured even a wider, 
as well as a more attentive, hearing for his views if he had given 
them a more succinct presentation. 

Nothing could be more admirable than the author’s conception 
of the relation of Ontology to the special sciences on the one 
hand, and to Epistemology on the other. ‘If one were at liberty 
to construct a Theory of Reality which should be simply a 
logically consistent and symmetrical affair, satisfactory to the 
ideals of the architect but without regard to foundations of fact 
or questions of the right to occupy the ground in this way, the 
task would seem comparatively light. But in this day, and in 
the face of history, such a liberty cannot be intelligently claimed ; 
much less can it be successfully exercised. Facts must be con- 
sidered, and questions of right cannot be thrust aside or 
overlooked. For the former part of one’s philosophical basis, 
the particular sciences are now responsible; for the latter part— 
the search after guide and guaranty—a particular form of philo- 
sophical discipline, sometimes called epistemology, is invoked.” 
(Preface, p. vii.). For his essay i» “pistemology Prof. Ladd 
claims ‘the treatment due to a pic er work,” remarking that 
among modern writers on philosopL, in English, “so far as I 
am aware, there are none from whom any help is to be derived”. 
If Prof. Ladd had merely disclaimed having derived help from 
any English philosopher, the statement would have been intelli- 
gible, although even in that case it would have provoked question 
by reason of its absoluteness. No author can afford, even if he 
is able, to ignore the work of his predecessors, and there are 
many traces of indebtedness in the present work beyond the few 
references—and they are surprisingly few if we deduct the 
references to the author’s own works—in the text. But it is 
inconceivable that Prof. Ladd should intend to deny the claim 
of such writings as those of Mr. Bradley, Mr. Bosanquet, and 
Mr. Hobhouse—to mention living authors alone—to the name 
of Epistemology, or should imagine that there was no Epistem- 
ology before Kant. The negations of his Preface are indeed 
contradicted by his own statement (p. 8) that, since Kant’s day, 
‘the Theory of Knowledge (Epistemology or Noétics, sometimes 
so called) has been one of the most active and fruitful branches 
of philosophical discipline ”. 

The main points in the theory of knowledge which is unfolded 
in this volume may be indicated under two classes: first, those 
which have to do with the formal character of knowledge, and 
secondly, those which have to do with its content. As regards 
its form, human knowledge is (1) certain and final ; (2) ethical and 
religious, or determined by will and feeling, as well as by the logical 
intellect ; and therefore (3) teleological in its structure. As regards 
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its contents or ‘implicates,’ it is a knowledge (1) of a real self, 
(2) of a real, ‘transcendent’ or ‘extra-mental’ object, which, 
since it can be known only after the analogy of the self, yields (3) 
the knowledge of an ideal universe, centring in a divine or univer- 
sal Self, with whom knowledge is finally recognised to be a 
spiritual communion. 

Taking these points in their order, we find Prof. Ladd main- 
taining strenuously the certainty and the finality, for man, of 
human knowledge. “Criticism must accept, as its problem, cog- 
nition, including all its necessary implicates” (p. 17). ‘One of 
the first discoveries which criticism makes is the truth . . . that 
the laws of the knowing faculty, and so the limits of knowledge, 
are firmly set in the constitution and characteristic development 
of the cognitive subject. ... The primary datum of cognition 
contains within itself the corrective of agnosticism, the chastening 
of raw and unbridled scepticism ; or else no such corrective and no 
such chastening are anywhere to be found” (p. 18). ‘‘ It is an in- 
vincible persuasion, belief—use what word you will, if you do not 
like the term ‘rational assumption ’—of all men that truth is 
somehow to be attained by the mind. This is the indestructible 
self-confidence of human reason” (p. 19). ‘‘ What higher prin- 
ciple of truth can there be than this: That must be true which is 
so connected with the knowing subject that he must either re- 
linquish all claim to any kind of knowledge, or else assume the 
same to be true? What is actually thus connected with the 
knowing subject can only appear as the result of a critical inves- 
tigation into the fundamental laws of the mental life in its acts of 
cognition. For the theory of knowledge must be a theory of cer- 
tainty” (p. 21). ‘The process of certifying stops somewhere ; 
it cannot, of course, go on for ever. And where this ‘ process’ 
stops as a process, what other kind of certification can be either 
expected or actually found? Plainly, the answer to this question 
leaves us with some total attitude of mind, or in face-to-face re- 
cognition of certain implicates of all cognitive processes, which do 
not admit of any certification lying outside of that which they 
themselves possess. In other words, critical analysis of the 
nature of cognition, with a view to certify it, ends in the discovery 
of aspects, or factors, or implicates, of every exercise of cognitive 
faculty, which are self-certifying” (p. 105). Moreover, human 
knowledge must be final, as well as certain, for the human mind. 
“No other kind of knowledge is possible, or even conceivable for 
us men but human knowledge,—or just such knowledge as all men 
know themselves to have. This is a primary and invincible epis- 
temological postulate. The picture of a divine intuition that 
should have no thought in it, as Kant attempts repeatedly to 
sketch the picture, is as purely imaginary as the conceit of a dia- 
lectical unfolding of concepts that never come to a resting-place 
in any intuitive knowledge. . . . The effort to exalt cognition by 
stripping it of some of the fundamental qualifications which be- 
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long to it in a living human experience, and then to set it over 
against its actual self as a something worthy of envy by itself, if 
only it could be attained, always ends in the very opposite of 
what is intended. If owr human knowledge cannot be shown to 
include some sure envisagement, so to speak, or trustworthy 
mental representation of the beings and doings of the Really Exist- 
ent, then no other knowledge more inclusive can ever be the object 
of our striving or even the subject of our inquiry” (p. 106). All 
this may appear pretty self-evident, and yet there is occasion, not 
merely in the philosophy of Kant but in certain more recent meta- 
physical utterances, for the re-assertion of such plain truths. 
Difference of opinion will probably arise mainly with regard to 
Prof. Ladd’s actual analysis of the ‘implicates’ of knowledge. 
Those who give an opposite interpretation of that knowledge will 
not necessarily be less strenuous advocates of its authenticity 
and integrity. 

To the question of the relations of knowledge to the affective 
and volitional life Prof. Ladd devotes two chapters, chap. vi. on 
“ Knowledge as Feeling and Will,” and chap. xvii. on “ Ethical and 
Histhetical ‘ Momenta’ of Knowledge”. ‘‘ No cognition at all is 
possible without the presence of affective and emotional factors 
in the very act of cognition, or without the influence of such 
factors over the nature of the cognitive process itself. To know 
as to feel as well as to think. . . . Nor can the slightest con- 
ception be formed of what knowledge would seem like, or actually 
be, if it were not rich also in content of feeling” (pp. 165-166). 
Nor is will less essential to cognition than feeling. It is the 
volitional element in knowledge that makes possible the differentia- 
tion of self and things. “TI could never know that the world 
of real things is, and what it is, by a motionless, inert life of pure 
imagination and pure thought. The rather do I enter into a 
red-blooded strife with things, and by trying to master them and 
impress my will upon them, learn to know them as that-which- 
will-not always as I will” (p. 191). The fundamental epistem- 
ological truth deducible from this influence of feeling and will 
upon knowledge is that “the rational order of cognition pro- 
ceeds from the concept of Self, with its numerous ethical and 
zsthetical impressions and ideas, to the more barren and less 
certainly valid concept of a Nature stripped of such impressions 
and ideas. But the latter concept, instead of being valid for 
Reality, because built upon verifiable facts that can stand apart 
from the conception of a conscious Self, and so account for the 
latter by a process of aggregation or development, is itself derived 
from the latter by a process of abstraction and progressive 
separation of different, seemingly separable ‘ Momenta’”’ (p. 
518). 

The chapter (xvi.) on the “Teleology of Knowledge” is one of 
the strongest in the book, and constitutes an able vindication of the 
higher utilitarianism of the intellectual life. “If, from the more 
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mechanical point of view, psychology is warranted in describing 
the perceptions as what they are, because of the sensations and 
images of sensations which enter into them, and even in maintain- 
ing that perceptions exist at all only as the sensational and idea- 
tional basis is laid in the psycho-physical mechanism, still from 
the teleological point of view, epistemology also is warranted in 
holding that the active mind, in order to secure its own good, has 
selected and combined these particular elements into the totality 
of the perceptive construct ” (p. 475). What is true of the per- 
cept is no less true of the concept. ‘‘ What is called a concept must 
be regarded as a mental construct ruled over by the principle of 
final purpose ” (p. 476). “Thought, in its effort to put the thinker 
into correct relations with Reality, is definitively and consciously 
practical ; thatis, teleological” (p. 479). ‘‘ All our more deliberate 
thinking is essentially teleological ; it is thinking toward the end 
of an improved solution of some proposition placed before the mind 
in the form of a problem” (p. 480). Not even in its highest forms 
is knowledge an end in itself. ‘The question as to the meaning 
and the final purpose of all human knowledge becomes merged 
in the question as to the total nature and ideal ends of Selfhood. 
The epistemological problem is answered by reference to the aims 
of the Being that realises the highest and best conception of Life. 
Cognition is part of the very life of the Self; but it is not the 
whole of that life; it serves that life in its striving after the reali- 
sation of its ideals” (p. 489). From the teleology of knowledge, 
as thus described, Prof. Ladd deduces the teleology of Reality. 
“The objects of cognition are known not only as connected into a 
system of interacting beings, but also as related to each other 
under the principle of final purpose” (p. 494). ‘These objects 
thus become, not merely interconnected beings, and transactions 
obedient to law in fact, but ‘moments’ in the Life of a Being that is 
actually realising its own immanent ideas” (p. 499). The transi- 
tion from the subjective or epistemological to the objective or 
ontological point of view seems to be made a little too easily and 
even dogmatically ; but it is only one of those ‘ontological leaps’ 
which, according to the author (p. 22), knowledge is bound to make, 
one of those ‘ implicates’ of knowledge which the epistemologist is 
bound to affirm. 

Of these ‘implicates’ or real contents of knowledge there are, 
according to Prof. Ladd, three main varieties. For him, as for the 
founder of modern epistemology, the self is the first and the 
typical certainty. ‘‘Self-consciousness is a pre-eminently ‘ intui- 
tive’ act of knowledge. . . . This very relation, in which the real 
subject stands to the real object, is an actual, concrete, and indu- 
bitable experience ; it is not ignorance ; it is rather that commerce 
of being with itself in which the essence of all knowledge exists. 
. . . We have no higher type of the divine and absolute cognitive 
activity than the realisation by the conscious human spirit of its 
own interrelated self-activities ” (p. 202). 
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In self-consciousness Prof. Ladd finds the implication of the 
reality of the object as well as that of the subject of knowledge. 
“The sources of a philosophy of knowledge and of a trustworthy 
metaphysics also exist, inexhaustible, in the incontestable fact that 
knowledge is trans-subjective, and, in its very nature, implicates 
existence beyond the process of knowledge; that cognition itself 
guarantees the extra-mental being of that which, by the very nature 
of this process, the cognitive subject is compelled to recognise as 
not identical with its own present state” (p. 18). This doctrine 
of the ‘transcendence’ of knowledge is emphasised again and 
again throughout the work. 

Yet Prof. Ladd is no absolute dualist or mere ‘Common Sense’ 
realist. His dualism immediately becomes a monism, his realism 
an idealism. Apart from the other factors in his thought, already 
considered, which make for an idealistic form of monism—his 
insistence upon the functioning of feeling and will in knowledge 
and his resulting teleology—his fundamental conception of our 
knowledge of the object is, after all, thoroughly idealistic. Al- 
though the object is a ‘ trans-subjective’ reality, it is not strictly 
a non-ego, but rather a kind of alter ego: on the affinity of the 
object to the subject depends the reality of the object of know- 
ledge.. ‘“‘The definite and concrete conceptions we find our- 
selves obliged (or ‘ privileged’ ?) to form of Things, amount toa 
knowledge of their real nature only as a certain assumption is 
made valid. This assumption concerns the right to conceive of 
things after the analogy of our immediate and indubitable know- 
ledge of the Self” (pp. 216-217). ‘And when the teleology of 
knowledge, and the ethical and esthetical ‘momenta’ which enter 
into it, are taken into the account, warrant appears for saying 
that the very structure and growth of knowledge shows Reality to 
be a larger and all-inclusive Self’’ (p. 608). 

Such is, in outline, the theory of knowledge (and of reality) 
presented in this volume. A closing criticism may be permitted 
—a criticism rather of the presentation than of the theory pre- 
sented. It is perhaps inevitable that a treatise of this kind should 
be difficult reading, that it should be extremely abstract and 
therefore rather dry. But, considering the generous dimensions 
which the author has allowed himself, the reader might fairly ask 
for a more complete exhibition of the reasoning upon which the 
main conclusions rest, and a more thorough-going consideration 
of the difficulties which beset the argument than we find in the 
present work. With all its care and candour, its learning and 
ability, there is a certain air of dogmatism which is apt to leave 
even the sympathetic student unconvinced. 

JamMEs SETH. 
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Le Suicide. Etude de Sociologie. Par Kune DurkHeEm. Paris: 
Alean, 1897. Pp. 462. 


THERE is room for a new study of suicide. Morselli’s book, which 
must still be regarded as the most comprehensive and on the 
whole the most scientific manual on the subject, is now nearly 
twenty years old, and is not only out of date but disfigured by 
many hasty generalisations which more recent writers have shown 
to be unfounded. It can scarcely be said, however, that Prof. 
Durkheim has replaced Morselli’s manual. Although, with the 
assistance of the French Minister of Justice and old pupils of his 
own, he has prepared new maps and summarised the unpublished 
data of 26,000 suicides, the Bordeaux professor has for the most 
part been content to argue on old data, and has not brought his 
statistics up to date, even when the official publications of various 
countries would easily have enabled him to do so. Moreover, it 
can scarcely be said that the author takes any special interest in 
his subject except in so far as it expresses tendencies in the social 
organism, and consequently various aspects of suicide are passed 
over lightly or altogether ignored. 

It is fairly clear, however, that Prof. Durkheim himself would 
not wish his book to be regarded as a complete manual of the sub- 
ject. By calling it ‘‘a sociological study ” he admits the bias which 
affects it throughout. The book is, indeed, not so much a study 
of suicide as a study of sociological method and, more especially, 
an illustration of the author’s philosophy of society. 

In the Preface this special object of the book is frankly set forth, 
and it may be briefly recapitulated for those who are not acquainted 
with the author’s previous works. Sociology, he asserts, must be 
made something more than a mere form of literary philosophy ; it 
must interrogate the auxiliary studies of history, ethnography and 
statistics; it must ascertain laws, The special value of the study 
of suicide is that it enables us easily to ascertain such laws, and 
so to demonstrate better than by mere argument the possibility of 
sociology. It enables us, he thinks, to establish a certain number 
of propositions concerning marriage, widowhood, the family, reli- 
gion, etc., which teach what the ordinary theories of moralists are 
unable to teach; it even gives us some indications concerning 
“the causes of the general discomfort from which European 
societies are at present suffering, and concerning the remedies 
which may mitigate them”. Further, it is not only the value of 
sociology in general, but more especially the value of Prof. 
Durkheim’s sociology, which this study is to affirm. And for 
Prof. Durkheim society is strictly an organism; “the individual 
is dominated by a moral reality which goes beyond him: the col- 
lective reality”. . Thus he regards sociology as dealing with “ reali- 
ties as definite and as resistant as those the psychologist or the 
biologist deals with”. As he elsewhere (p. 350) states it, ‘ indi- 
viduals by uniting form a psychic being of a new species, and 
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which consequently possesses its own manner of thinking and 
feeling”. That statement is the essence of Prof. Durkheim’s 
sociological doctrine. Fortunately the value of his book is largely 
independent of a dogma so difficult to demonstrate, and as he has 
dealt fully with the general principles of his own system of sociology 
in earlier works it is not necessary to discuss them further here. 

The volume consists of an introduction, in which suicide is 
defined and its relationship to sociology explained, and of three 
books. Book i. deals critically with the alleged extra-social 
factors of suicide, i.e., with psychopathic conditions, heredity, 
cosmic influences and imitation. 

If suicide is a manifestation of insanity, it becomes an individual 
phenomenon and ceases to have sociological significance. The 
author therefore proceeds to classify the kinds of suicides directly 
due to insanity, and finds that they fall into four groups—maniacal 
suicide, melancholic suicide, obsessional suicide and impulsive 
suicide—which are far from including the whole mass of suicides, 
and he shows also that insanity and suicide are not invariably 
parallel: phenomena, it being sometimes found, as among the Jews, 
that where there are most insane there are fewest suicides. He 
admits that the neuropathic and especially the neurasthenic—of 
whom it may be noted he speaks on several occasions with much 
sympathy and insight—present the psychological type whichis most 
commonly met among suicides, but he considers that such a type 
is so vague and ambiguous and may lead to such opposite practical 
results that we cannot attach much importance to it as a factor of 
suicide. In the same way it is shown that there is no close 
parallelism between suicide and alcoholism, and four charts make 
plain that while suicide is most prevalent in the north-east and 
south-east of France, the consumption of alcohol is greatest in 
the extreme north, offences due to alcohol are commonest in the 
north-west, and nervous and mental diseases due to the same 
cause are irregularly spread over the northern half of the country. 
The result of this discussion is to show that ‘‘ though degeneration 
in its different forms constitutes a psychological soil eminently 
suitable for the action of the causes which may determine a man 
to kill himself, it is not itself one of those causes”. Thus this 
psychopathic state is admitted (though perhaps minimised) as 
a predisposing factor, and this is as much as any reasonable 
advocate of its efficacy would desire to claim. 

Chapter ii. deals with the question of race and heredity as a 
factor of suicide. The author here subjects to severe criticism 
the arguments of Morselli, Wagner and Oettingen that every race 
has its own suicide-rate, and gives reasons in support of his own 
contention that if, for instance, the Germans commit suicide 
oftener than other peoples, the reason is to be found not in race 
but in civilisation. 

The next chapter is concerned with the cosmic factors. Ferri, 
Morselli and others, as is well known, attribute to the heat of 
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summer a direct influence in producing suicide, the excitability of 
the nervous system being heightened by high temperature, or, as 
Lombroso holds, by the first heat of spring acting on an organism 
not yet accustomed to it. Durkheim disputes this alleged influ- 
ence. He argues that the real parallelism is not between tempera- 
ture and suicide-rate but between length of day and suicide-rate. 
He also points out that the majority of suicides occur during the 
day, and that Friday, Saturday and Sunday are the days on 
which fewest suicides are committed (except by women, who show 
a decided preference for Sunday). On these grounds he reaches 
the conclusion that the only possible explanation is that “day 
favours suicide because it is the time when business is most active, 
when human relations are most manifold, when social life is most 
intense”. The discussion is acute and ingenious, and there can 
be no doubt that the author makes a strong point when he indi- 
cates the fairly close parallelism between suicide-rate and length 
of daylight. At the same time it is difficult to avoid a suspicion 
that his sociological bias leads him to jump a little hastily to his 
conclusion. His own figures show a certain excess of the suicide- 
rate in spring over autumn not to be accounted for by daylight. 
Moreover, the author ignores the important fact that in all great 
social centres, where, as he himself insists, suicide is most preva- 
lent, social life is largely independent of daylight, its activity being 
prolonged into the night. It is now also beginning to be recog- 
nised that there are various annual organic rhythms in the human 
organism, in the pulse, for instance; in animals we have the 
period of sexual heat occurring when the suicide-rate is highest ; 
and even if we accept intensity of social life as one factor of suicide 
we may still perhaps have to co-ordinate with it another factor of 
a cosmic or, at all events, of a general biological character. 

In the following chapter Prof. Durkheim strives to show that 
imitation, commonly regarded as a frequent cause of suicide, 
has really scarcely any appreciable influence at all. He reaches 
this result by showing that a number of phenomena which have 
nothing whatever to do with imitation, are generally grouped 
with it. He denies, for instance, that suicides en masse—such 
as, according to Josephus, occurred at the siege of Jerusalem— 
can have been due to imitation; “they seem to result from a 
collective resolution, a real social consensus, rather than from 
simple contagious propagation”’; when a social body reacts in 
common to the same circumstance there is no imitation and “ we 
must distinguish moral epidemics from moral contagions”. At 
the same time the author admits that ‘‘ perhaps no phenomenon 
is so easily contagious” as suicide; but he goes on to deny that 
this contagion produces any marked social effect ; its consequences 
remain, he asserts, individual and sporadic. The chief argument 
here rests on a map of France, so constructed by the author as 
to exhibit the distribution of suicides throughout France by 
arrondissement, and not, as is usually done, bydepartment. It is 
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thus found that suicide is not arranged concentrically around 
maximum points from which it progressively diminishes, but 
that there is “relative identity in the effects due to relative 
identity in the causes,” great towns being developed under the 
influence of the same causes which determine the development 
of suicide rather than themselves contributing to determine it. 
Thus imitation does nothing more than “render apparent a 
condition which is the true generating cause of the uct, and 
which, seemingly, would always have found means of producing 
its natural effect, even if it had not intervened’. Altogether a 
very ingenious discussion, but somewhat over-acute, and probably 
less likely to carry general conviction than any portion of the 
book. 

Having thus attempted to put aside, or minimise, the extra- 
social factors of suicide, in book ii. Prof. Durkheim proceeds to 
discuss the social causes and the sociological types of suicide, 
The three main sociological types of suicide he terms egoistic, 
altruistic and anomic. 

By egoistic suicide is meant that particular type of suicide 
which is the result of extreme individualism, and the chapters 
devoted to it are mainly a discussion of the influence of religion, 
education, the family, etc., in which it is shown that all the facts 
indicate that every loosening of social or domestic bonds increases 
the tendency to suicide. Protestants commit suicide much more 
frequently than Catholics; ‘now the only essential difference 
between Catholicism and Protestantism is that the latter allows 
free examination to a much greater extent than the former,” all 
variation being offensive to the Catholic mind. It is also shown 
that religious minorities show a lower suicide-rate than is normal 
to them in larger communities; this is attributed mainly to the 
greater social integration of minorities. England is of all great 
Protestant countries the least inclined to suicide ; and this state- 
ment is followed by a discussion of the English Church, its hier- 
archal constitution, its approximation to the Catholic Church, and 
the great respect in England for tradition, and especially for 
religious tradition. 

But freedom of religious thought is necessarily accompanied by 
a higher standard of education, and this leads to a further argu- 
ment. The most educated countries are the most suicidal 
countries. Where Catholicism is most prevalent, there is also 
least education and the suicide-rate is lowest. In Italy the 
standard of education varies exactly with the suicide-rate, and 
England, which in suicide-rate comes lowest of Protestant 
countries, shows also the largest proportion of persons unable to 
read or write. In England, also, where the sexes are more nearly 
equal in ability to read and write than elsewhere, the sexual 
distribution of the suicide-rate is also more equal. The Jews, it 
is true, are the most educated and the least suicidal of races, but 
they possess the protection which belongs to well-consolidated 
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minorities, and—again falling back on one of his rather fine-spun 
distinctions—the author finds that “the Jew seeks instruction 
not to replace his collective prejudices, but simply to be better 
armed in the struggle”. But although Catholicism and ignorance 
are a protection from suicide, the author carefully guards him- 
self from becoming a champion of either. ‘Religion is the 
system of symbols by which a society becomes conscious of itself,” 
and if it protects men against suicide, this is only by virtue of its 
being a society. In the same way education is merely a result of 
the disorganisation of religion, and is far from being a source of 
the evil. 

Turning next to family societies the author proceeds to in- 
vestigate the influence of celibacy, marriage and widowhood. 
At first sight it appears that the unmarried kill themselves less 
frequently than the married, but, following Bertillon pere, Durk- 
heim shows that this is merely due to the fact that the unmarried 
mostly belong to the age least apt for suicide, and the preponder- 
ance is really the other way. Widowhood diminishes but does 
not abolish the protection conferred by marriage. The interesting 
point is brought out that women benefit much less by marriage 
than do men (though the presence of children tends to modify 
this). Prof. Durkheim attributes this to the more rudimentary 
sensibility of woman; ‘‘as she is more outside the common 
life than man, that life penetrates her less; society is less 
necessary to her because she is less impregnated by society ”’. 
On the whole the author concludes that suicide varies in inverse 
ratio with the degree of integration of religious, domestic and 
political society. 

Altruistic suicide—a type chiefly prevalent in primitive societies 
and of which the swttee may be taken as an example—is more 
briefly treated. It is the characteristic of altruistic suicide to be 
regarded not as a right but as a duty, and its significance at the 
present day is small. Early Christian martyrdom may, however, 
be regarded as a form of altruistic suicide, as may also, Prof. 
Durkheim believes, the suicide of soldiers to-day. Suicide, as is 
well known, is very prevalent among soldiers, and the author, 
briefly sketching the psychology of the soldier, argues that his 
complete abnegation of individualism, his consolidation in a strict 
society recalling the more primitive forms of social relationship, 
constitute a soil on which altruistic suicide alone could flourish. 

A more important form of suicide is that which the author 
terms ‘“‘anomic,” by which he means the suicides produced by 
any sudden social shock or disturbance, such as that due to 
economic disasters. Men commit egoistic suicide because they 
see no further reason for living, altruistic suicide because the 
reason for living seems to them to lie outside life itself, anomic 
suicide because they are suffering from a disturbance of their 
activity. If financial or industrial crises augment suicide, the 
author argues, it is not because they impoverish, for crises of 
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prosperity have the same result, and poor countries enjoy a singu- 
lar immunity from suicide; it is simply because they are crises, 
because, that is to say, they perturb the collective order. Poverty 
protects from suicide, and maps are presented showing that the 
departments of France where most people live on their incomes 
correspond with those where the suicide-rate is highest. But 
an economic disaster unclasses certain individuals and causes a 
painful process of social readjustment, while a prosperous crisis 
involves a similar new graduation of social standards. Then the 
author turns to another form of suicide with which he had already 
dealt to some extent under the head of egoistic suicide (thus reveal- 
ing a weakness in his classification)—domestic suicides. He here 
deals with the suicides due to divorce, and further develops in de- 
tail the remarkable and interesting point already brought out, that 
marriage is a greater protection to men than to women. Where 
divorce does not exist, or where it has only lately been established, 
women contribute in larger proportion to the suicides of the 
married than to those of the celibate; the more prevalent divorce 
becomes, the more favourable marriage is for women. The 
development of divorce involves an improvement in the moral 
situation of women, and it is the divorced man who is more 
exposed to suicide. ‘We thus,’ the author remarks, “reach a 
conclusion far removed from the current idea regarding the part 
played by marriage. It is regarded as an institution established 
for the benefit of the wife, in order to protect her weakness against 
masculine caprices. In reality, whatever may have been the 
historic causes which led man to impose this restriction on him- 
self, it is he who has profited by it. The liberty which he has 
thus renounced could only have been a source of torment to him. 
Woman had not the same reasons for abandoning it, and in this 
respect we may say that, in submitting to the same rule, it is she 
who has made a sacrifice” (p. 311). 

In book iii. the author gathers together his arguments, further 
expounds his general conception of society as a group of collective 
tendencies with an existence of its own as real as the cosmic 
forces, discusses the relation of suicide to criminality, and presents 
the practical consequences of his study. He has no sympathy 
with sociologists like Ferri, who regards suicide as legitimate ; 
on the contrary, he considers that the current condemnation of 
suicide, though crude in its formulas, is not without objective 
value. Society is injured by suicide; and therefore suicide must 
be counted immoral. At the same time any severe punishment 
is out of place, “for suicide is the near relation of real virtues of 
which it is but the exaggeration”. Prof. Durkheim has no 
important suggestion to make in aid of the prevention of suicide ; 
he relies mainly on his favourite panacea of co-operative associations 
of workers, professional groups or corporations developed on a new 
basis and made a definite and recognised organ of daily life. 

On the whole this is a work which every subsequent writer on 
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suicide must seriously reckon with, while at the same time it 
confirms Prof. Durkheim’s position as an original and systematic 
investigator into social problems. 

Havetock Ennis. 


Theory of Thought and Knowledge. By Borpren P. Bowne, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Boston University. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1897. Pp. xiii., 389. 


THE author of this volume is perhaps the most vigorous American 
representative of certain phases of metaphysical idealism. Be- 
ginning a score of years ago with a trenchant criticism of the 
philosophy of Herbert Spencer, he has since published works on 
metaphysics, psychological theory, ethics and theism. The most 
conspicuous traits of these works reappear in a mature form in the 
present volume. With considerable variations as to method and 
emphasis, Prof. Bowne has through all his publications combined 
keen criticism of sensationalism, associationalism and materialism, 
on the one hand, with equally penetrating insight into the short- 
comings of speculative rationalism and the resulting idealistic 
metaphysics, on the other. Recognising, nevertheless, a partial 
truth in each of these types of theory, he has sought to reconcile 
them in a view of knowledge which shall do justice to the scien- 
tific ideal and at the same time reveal the necessary (though not 
deductively demonstrable) metaphysical basis of science. The 
result is an idealism that culminates, not in a mere logical universal 
or all-inclusive thought or even thinker, but in a person whose will 
is the ground of the material side, as his thought is of the formal 
side, of the world. A specially characteristic note in Bowne’s 
thinking is his insistence that the problem of error is vital in theory 
of knowledge and that it can be solved only by acknowledging that 
human freedom is a constitutive factor in human knowledge. Com- 
paring the present volume with the author’s Metaphysics, published 
in 1882, we find less of the direct influence of Lotze, clearer recog- 
nition of the positive as distinguished from the negative demands 
of criticism, a more cautious method, and yet firmer confidence in 
our ability to think the universe in a broad and rationally defensible 
way. Metaphysics independent of theory of knowledge, for which 
he then contended, is now to be superseded by a metaphysics that 
is inherent in cognition itself,—they are ‘different aspects of the 
whole question rather than mutually independent factors’’ (5). 
There is, in fact, scarcely enough separation of the problems, for 
the real self and freedom receive consideration under the head of 
logic rather than under the head of epistemology. 

As indicated by the title, the book has two divisions, one dealing 
with advanced logic, the other with theory of knowledge proper. 
In view of the extent of this field, the limits which the author has 
imposed upon himself in point of space are extraordinary. The 
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compression of logic and epistemology into one modest-sized vol- 
ume implies the omission of much important material, and makes 
the task of selection decidedly difficult. The pace is necessarily 
rapid. Here and there either more or less would be desirable. 
For example, the twenty-one lines given to equational and sym- 
bolic logic are too few either to inform a beginner or to meet any 
need of the advanced student. The monism of Spinoza and the 
New Spinozists gets only a page and a half; the whole of theory 
of knowledge proper occupies only 124 pages ; there is no index, 
and references to and citations from authors are exceedingly rare. 
But the author chose his method with deliberation, and has not 
failed to secure advantages by means of it. Matter and manner 
are admirably direct, simple, and clear, and the main issue in each 
discussion is kept constantly in mind. Neither in mode of thought 
nor in mode of speech will one find here the ponderosity, as dis- 
tinguished from weight, that makes many a book of philosophy 
needlessly wearisome. 

The root-idea of the work is that “ thought is an organic activity 
which unfolds from within, and can never be put together mechan- 
ically from without” (iii.). Thought is accordingly sharply dis- 
tinguished not only from sense, but also from association. It 
always has an objective or real reference, and implies the real 
unity of its subject and connexion among its objects. It gets its 
objects only as it gives unity and articulate meaning to what 
would otherwise be a passive and meaningless state. The given 
is not ‘a’ sensation, for a specific sensation exists for us only in 
the act of discrimination which constitutes it an idea with fixed 
meaning. ‘There is, then, an implicit logical activity in the 
simplest sensation by the time it is anything for intelligence” (41). 
It is next shown that the experience of a recurring sensation, inas- 
much as the sensation itself does not recur, involves the use of 
the logical universal. In addition, the experience of recurrence 
requires that the two sensations be related under the time form 
and their contents identified, all of which is the constitutive work 
of thought. ‘‘ The work is not reflectively done, but is really done, 
nevertheless. The mind does not yet possess reason, but reason 
possesses the mind’’ (44). Then comes the interpretation of 
sensations by reference to things, substances, causes, etc. At 
each step the mind actively constructs for itself the needful rela- 
tion. This is not to dissolve nature into a set of ideas, but only 
to show how we get our ideas; and this process would be the 
same whatever the nature of the external world. The existence 
of a real thing would not account for our knowledge of the thing ; 
spatial things would not help us to know things as in space ; the 
occurrence of events in succession would not found any knowledge 
of the succession ; and, in general, the reality of objective relations 
would not carry with it any ground for the knowledge of things 
as related. We know relations only by performing the mental 
act of relating. 
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Thus we reach the problem of the categories, or the “immanent 
mental principles which underlie articulate experience and make 
it possible” (59). The chapter on the categories is probably the 
most important in the book, and is, withal, a somewhat courageous 
piece of work. To show that the whole of knowledge is not 
accounted for by empiricism is a relatively easy task ; to make an 
inventory of the overplus is not so simple. Probably this task, 
like that of science in general, will never be completed; only a 
spiral approximation toward completion is to be looked for; yet 
such unity as our knowledge is capable of attaining depends upon 
our making this effort'in one form or another. The author makes 
no attempt to deduce the categories, but discovers them rather by 
analysis of the products of actual cognition. They are to be re- 
garded as general forms or classes of mental action, and even when 
we have them in correct formulation, “ there is a certain departure 
from the fact, which is always and only the mind acting in various 
ways” (115). No reason appears why there should be just so 
many and no more, and others may be brought to light hereafter. 
The categories are as follows: first, a general category of Likeness 
and Unlikeness; then, the elementary categories of mechanical 
science,—Time, Number, Space, Motion (a mixed category), Quan- 
tity; finally, the ‘‘ metaphysical” categories,—Being, Quality, 
Identity, Causality, Necessity, Possibility, Purpose. Of the latter 
group, two, Necessity and Possibility, are called doubtful categories, 
the former being only an illegitimate extension of logical necessity, 
—a change from the necessity of an affirmation to the affirmation 
of a necessity,—and the latter having its only clear meaning in 
the self-determination of a free being. The category of Purpose 
is introduced to provide for the unification and systematisation of 
our objects. Not even Causality, it is said, meets this demand. 
It will thus be seen that the author adopts the view of causality of 
the Transcendental Dialectic, according to which a causal series, 
just because it is causal, is capable of indefinite extension. From 
the general tenor of the discussion we should expect to find the 
other view, suggested in the Transcendental Deduction, that causa- 
tion itself expresses the systematic unity of all objects of ex- 
perience. All that is included in the category of Purpose could be 
found in causation thus understood. For, to adapt a well-known 
phrase toa new use, “ Kausalitat verstehen heisst iiber (mechanische) 
Kausalitét hinausgehen”’. Causation as a law cannot mean any- 
thing less than the unity of the world-whole, and this, on the 
author’s own principles, could be understood only as the unity of 
an all-embracing consciousness. Purely mechanical causation may 
be a meaningless term; in any case, we suspect that, after ad- 
mitting a category of mechanical causality, it will be difficult to 
persuade its votaries to subordinate it to that of Purpose. This 
leads us to note the fact that the author finds among the cate- 
gories a kind of grouping and subordination strongly suggestive of 
a system. “There is connexion among the categories. The 
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attempt to stop with the lower categories reveals, upon reflexion, 
inadequacies and inconsistencies which cannot be removed until 
we advance to the higher categories, or the highest” (113). 
‘Some are necessary to even elementary experience, while others 
are necessary to the reflective systematisation of experience, 
Hence it is easy to think that only the former are necessities of 
thought; but the fact is that only the former are necessities of 
certain phases of thought. When thought is complete, however, 
it may appear that the higher categories are the supreme laws of 
thought, and that the lower categories vanish unless they are taken 
up into the higher” (107). It is one of the viftues of this discussion 
of the categories that a distinction has been maintained between 
the metaphysical question as to their objective value and applica- 
tion and the logical question as to what are the immanent prin- 
ciples of cognition. If, however, there is system among the 
categories, and the categories express the nature of mind, and 
mind (or personality) is, as the author says in a subsequent 
chapter, the only reality, then it is desirable that this systematic 
side of the categories should receive a metaphysical development. 

The remaining chapters of part i. are concerned with the notion, 
the judgment, inference, proof, deduction and induction, explana- 
tion, and fallacies. Knough has already been said to indicate the 
general point of view enforced wherever these topics touch basal 
problems. For the rest, the material has been selected, apparently, 
with a view to the correction and enlargement of the traditional 
notions of formal logic. The chapters on explanation and struc- 
tural fallacies have peculiar practical value. Two difficulties are 
discovered in the scientific explanation that seeks to discover laws 
by a process of analysis: first, analysis often yields aspects instead 
of components, and aspects are abstract ; secondly, when it does 
yield true components, we are obliged either to attribute the law 
of the whole to the components, in which case the elements do not 
explain the compound, or else to exclude the whole from the 
components, in which case all chance of explanation is destroyed. 
The introduction of time does not help. “From one point of 
view something that long ago was, explains all that is; from the 
other, something that for ever is, is the only explanation of all that 
was, is, or will be’’ (232). But in no case does the mind reach 
final satisfaction either by the mere analysis and description of 
the phenomenal contents of experience, or by introducing the 
notion of derivation in time. The whole with its law must still 
be construed, and so, once more, the category of purpose must 
enter, or, as we should rather say, the notion of personality. 
“ This is the only simplicity which can originate complexity ; the 
only unity which can produce plurality ; the only universal which 
can specify itself into particulars; the only real explanation of 
anything ” (233). In the chapter on Structural Fallacies we have, 
first, a general discussion of the problem of error. If we assume 
the essential truthfulness of our faculties and yet admit the fact of 
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error, we must account for the dualism. It is not sufficient to 
seek causes for error in the system of nature, for an effect is 
neither true nor false ; furthermore, if we admit that the error goes 
as deep as the nature of things as a whole, there will remain 
neither any possible test of our cognitive processes nor any trust 
in our faculties. The only view of the situation that does not 
wreck knowledge as a whole is acceptance of the fact (apparent to 
us all along) that, in order to knowledge, there must be, in addition 
to the laws of thought, self-control and real freedom. The name 
‘structural fallacies’ is given to the subtle fallacies that grow, in 
a sense, out of the structure of thought and of language. Three 
of these, the fallacy of the universal, that of the abstract, and that 
of language, are helpfully discussed. 

Part ii. has for its subject epistemology proper, or ‘‘ the nature 
and the extent of the validity of our thought for the independent 
object” (17). The first chapter, on Philosophic Scepticism, shows 
how the sceptic fails to escape the objectivity that is vital to 
thought, but assumes laws of thought, a community of intelligences, 
a common world, and something already known. This is true of 
the partial scepticism of sensationalism and positivism, as well as 
of general scepticism; for the negative side of all such theories 
breaks against the necessity of assuming the coexistence of minds 
and a world common to them. The keynote of the second chapter, 
on Thought and Thing, is this: ‘‘ From the standpoint of the 
Absolute, things may possibly be conceptions; but from the 
human standpoint it is impossible to identify things with ow? con- 
ceptions’ (296). Neither materialism nor idealism overcomes this 
dualism. Idealism in its usual forms has suffered from the 
fallacy of abstraction, ‘ thought’ being treated as an agent instead 
of as a function of an agent, and no clear distinction being made 
between the thought of a finite thinker and that of an absolute 
thinker. Absolute thought does not explain human knowledge. 
Nevertheless, the dualism that is necessary for us cannot be 
necessary for all mind; ‘‘ we must at last come down to a thinker 
whose thoughts are things” (310). But, as the chapter on Realism 
and Idealism maintains, we do not derive this idealistic conclusion 
from any analysis of the knowing process, but by analysis of the 
object known, and the system of objects. This shows that objects 
are meaningless apart from mind and consciousness. We must 
not, however, reduce things to mere thoughts at any point; the 
objectivity of thought is inexpugnable, and, indeed, a mere 
thought is itself only an abstraction from the concrete fact. We 
must therefore conclude that ‘‘ the world is not merely an idea; it 
is also an act’ (342). Thus is reached the author's theism, which 
he insists upon as a necessary implication of knowledge. The 
chapter on Apriorism and Empiricism gives an historical setting 
to the author’s modified rationalism. ‘‘ Of course a rational mind, 
one impelled by its nature to seek connexion, will surely take a con- 
tinuous coming together as a mark of belonging together” (355 f.) 
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This leaves an obvious gap, which cannot be filled by an apriori 
process any better than by empirical processes. The result is 
that ‘“‘we have no absolute concrete science whatever” (366). 
Dogmatism, both metaphysical and scientific, is ruled out; and 
there remains to us only the tentative, experimental method of the 
analysis of the given. Practical needs and impulses thus receive 
due recognition, for knowledge and belief are seen not to differ in 
kind. Finally, it is not the process but the product of cognition 
that may claim to correspond with reality. ‘‘The order of our 
learning is in no way the order of existence. We have to find our 
way from fact to fact as best we can, not by the highway of the 
absolute reason, but by the by-paths of our human intelligence” 
(389). 

The characteristics of the book may be summarised as follows: 
a style so lucid as to be dangerous, the clearness of the stream 
concealing its depth; robust appreciation of life—the idols of the 
cave fare very badly ; hearty recognition of the empirical element 
in knowledge and utter rejection of mere speculation, but tire- 
less insistence upon the constitutive function of thought; a final 
synthesis of realism and idealism in a supreme person, while 
human freedom is made to account for error. The author promises 
a volume on metaphysics. We shall look for it with interest. 


GEORGE A. Cor. 


Philosophical Lectures and Remains of Richard Lewis Nettleship, 
Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. Edited with 4 
biographical sketch by A. C. Braptry, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Glasgow, formerly Fellow and 
Lecturer of Balliol College, Oxford, and G. R. Benson of 
Balliol College, Oxford. 2 vols. Macmillan & Co. Pp. lvi., 
394 ; vi., 364. 


THESE volumes are good from beginning to end. They are so 
good that it is difficult to avoid the injustice of treating them as 
if they contained Nettleship’s finished work, intended by him for 
publication, whereas there is nothing in them that was written by 
him for the public, except the chapter on “ Plato’s Conception of 
Goodness and the Good,” which occupies 150 pages of the first 
volume. The Logic lectures in vol. i., and the lectures on Plato’s 
Republic, which form the whole of vol. ii., are redactions of lecture- 
notes. The miscellaneous papers and extracts from letters, which 
fill more than 100 pages of vol. i., were ‘‘ of the nature of private and 
probably hurried correspondence ” (Preface). The editors have no 
doubt used a wise discretion in excluding other redactions of 
lecture-notes which had been prepared. The result is that the 
volumes form a whole in which the more original and character- 
istic element is not submerged by less interesting matter, but 
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makes its individual impression, reinforced and explained by 
those very valuable lecture-notes which have been chosen for 
publication. 

Prof. Bradley’s biographical sketch is just what it ought to be. 
It communicates what is necessary of the outline of Nettleship’s 
life; but the author has chiefly aimed at assisting his readers to 
feel and understand his friend’s very remarkable personality, and at 
furnishing suggestions through which his philosophical ideas may 
be more readily appreciated. There could not be a more useful 
introduction or one more in harmony with the thoughts which it 
leads up to. 

Nettleship died in his forty-sixth year, having been for more 
than twenty years a tutor at Balliol College. Except the memoir 
of T. H. Green, and the well-known essay in Hellenica on 
“ Plato’s Theory of Education,” he had published nothing consider- 
able. Though he never abandoned the idea of retiring, probably 
to London, and devoting himself to philosophical writing, yet the 
fact that a great part of his life—as it turned out, practically the 
whole-—was spent in oral teaching on philosophical subjects, had 
a certain reason in his nature. The unique greatness of Socrates 
and Christ appeared to him to have something to do with the fact 
that they wrote nothing. A life which should genuinely put in act 
the best ideas would be greater, he was inclined to think, than 
anything one would be likely to write. And oral teaching, he felt 
with Plato, is after all the only way in which one mind comes into 
living contact with another. 

This attitude of his—the effort to maintain a perfect vitality, an 
unbroken continuity of thought and life—reflects itself in all his 
philosophical thinking. There is an extraordinary directness, and, 
in a sense, an extraordinary simplicity in all his thought; the 
current technical terms are often barely mentioned, and the reader 
may be left in doubt whether he has been carried beyond the con- 
troversies which he knows by name, or has failed to get so far. 
Much more might be said on the connexion of Nettleship’s ideas 
with his life and character, but it is time to pass to particulars. 

He had, as he says himself, a strong tendency to Spinozism. 
He hardly touches any problem without at once applying the con- 
ception of making the most of life. And doubtless this was con- 
nected, though by what steps it is not easy to see, with the other 
side of his Spinozism, which he expressed as a sort of indifference 
to the distinction between the organic and the inorganic. Perhaps 
—it is a mere suggestion—his feeling might be approached by 
saying that the true self, the greatest self, must be something as 
far removed from our vulgar condition of desire and fear (which 
he constantly specifies as the two typical forms of negative or 
isolated consciousness) as is the being of a stone or a wave. 

At any rate, the problem of feeling was perhaps the first in his 
mind. How, in feeling, we get to anything of real value; what 
is the relation of the localised shock—e.y., the feeling ‘‘ up the 
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back” when we hear music—to that which in feeling is a true 
embodiment of the self and an increase of life ? this is a question 
constantly recurring in his private letters as in his lectures and 
studies on Plato. That desire and fear and sentiment, as com- 
monly understoed, are thoroughly worthless, was a fundamental 
conviction with him. The way of escape, he held, might be 
conjectured from the example of art; feeling is at once maxi- 
mised and spiritualised as it takes form in action or artistic ex- 
pression (thereby becoming a new kind of feeling, not the former 
feeling plus expression). In such utterances, he points out, it 
becomes divested of its opposition to reason or intellect. A great 
work of art, a great deed, a highly civilised language, embodies 
at once a myriad times the intellect or rationality and a myriad 
times the feeling which a simple piece of primitive speech or 
music can carry. If we deny this it is because the larger utter- 
ance expresses too much for us, and we fail to grasp it. And so 
the ‘‘lower” pleasures, he agrees with Plato, are bad simply 
because there is so little in them; they may absorb us, but in 
doing so they reduce us to sheer blankness of content. His ap- 
plication of the principle that the more is the truer is as striking 
in logical as in ethical matter. His treatment of the difference 
between perception and conception, between theory and fact, 
between words and things, between conceivability and sensation 
as tests of truth, may be regarded from this point of view. 
Closely analogous, and of the same kind of interest, is his treat- 
ment of Personality, Individuality, the self. Here two points 
may be mentioned ; first, the insistence on the double aspect of 
Individuality, viz., that the ‘‘ Individual” may be such, not in as 
far as he is so little that he cannot be further divided, but 
in as far as he has a great deal that cannot be taken from him, 
this being what we mean by a “great individuality :’’ and secondly, 
the very acute criticism of current errors as regards “‘ conscious- 
ness of self,” in which it is urged that self-consciousness, as com- 
monly understood, is just that in which we are not conscious of 
self so much as of a not-self, an exclusion and limitation of self, 
as in fear and desire, shyness, or the being driven back by an 
intellectual difficulty. And so when we are told that the best 
things are done “unconsciously,” this should not mean without 
intelligence, but without distraction of intelligence, without con- 
sciousness of other things, such as people looking at us. Or 
when we are told it is the privilege of man to be self-conscious 
in his action, this ought not to mean to be aware of something 
else than what he is doing, to be watching himself from an alien 
point of view; but to be in the fullest sense in the action. He 
was fond of comparing the word “ interest” as = being “in it,” 
with the slang phrase to be ‘‘in it” or to be “out of it”. Yet 
he knows that we must not be exhausted by our interest ; we must 
be above the thing as well as in it. Probably if we could have 
had his completed thoughts on this problem, in what conscious- 
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ness we are most fully ourselves, the mystery of the extreme 
Spinozism above referred to might be solved. 

The paper on the meanings of “ Spirit,’ with a discussion on 
the symbolism of the Eucharist, exhibits his strong sense of con- 
tinuity in yet another application ; and still more striking, per- 
haps, is his frequent recurrence to the problem of life and death, 
considered as kindred forms of change. We call it death when 
the change is to something less; life, when the change is to 
something more. ‘If we could ‘energise’ a great deal more 
continuously than most of us can, we might experience physical 
death literally without being aware of it.” ‘To ‘live’ is to ‘die’ 
into something more perfect.” The paper from which this last 
sentence is quoted is entitled “The Atonement”; it is a short 
jotting evidently for the author’s own use, but opens up a striking 
vein of thought by suggesting that a true insight into the rela- 
tion of life and self-sacrifice would show how a perfection is 
conceivable which neither involves meaningless progress nor yet 
death by complete “ adaptation to environment ”’. 

The chapter on “ Plato’s Conception of Goodness,” and the lectures 
on the Republic, are of such a quality as might be anticipated by 
those who know the Hellenica essay. Remembering that Jowett 
never set himself to interpret Plato in detail, though no doubt all 
intelligent study of Plato in England goes back to him, it may 
boldly be said that nothing exists, at least with reference to the 
Republic, in the way of Platonic interpretation, at all of the same 
character as these volumes. We have here the meaning of Plato 
as read by a first-rate scholar, being also a man of true philoso- 
phical genius. He has expressed his interpretation with the 
directness and simplicity which depend ultimately on the abso- 
lute singleness of his own purpose, for which nothing existed ex- 
cept in as far as it threw valuable light on the more important 
meanings of his author. The chapter on Plato’s conception of 
Goodness traces the Greek notion of an end or order of things as 
presented throughout the whole range of Plato’s writings. The 
lectures on the Republic amount to a most attractive short 
paraphrase of that dialogue, bringing home its essential signifi- 
cance with extraordinary felicity to the English reader. The 
whole is so coherent that it seems impossible in a small space 
to give any idea of the merits of his treatment. One of his most 
successful discussions is that which deals with the Greek idea of 
‘limit ” or ‘‘ measure,’’ in order to free it from the associations of 
finiteness which attach to such terms in the modern mind. And, 
indeed, the whole problem of the connexion between goodness and 
knowledge in the Greek mind has never, I think, been so precisely 
and so sympathetically treated before. Is it too much to hope 
that at least the second volume, forming as it does by a very long 
way the best extant introduction to Plato’s Republic, may some 
day be published at a price which would give students a chance 
of buying it? 
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It is not the least interesting point in Nettleship’s mind that, 
while recognising the greatness of T. H. Green and the value of 
his ethical theory of society and citizenship, he was not altogether 
disposed, either by temperament or by his theoretical tendencies, 
to accept it as exclusive truth. Is there no other way to the King- 
dom of Heaven than that of the best citizenship? he asks, having 
just expressed his longing for a life “combining a simple satisfaction 
of one’s simple animality with the highest spiritual energy of which 
one iscapable”. Others seem to be asking the same question, and 
suggesting that the purely social theory of life has been overdriven. 
Only a few points have been indicated out of the wealth of thought 
and perception which these volumes contain. It was not granted 
to the author of these papers to leave behind him any completed 
fabric of thought, and it is difficult for one who knew him to judge 
dispassionately ; yet considering not only the natural greatness of 
mind which appears here, but the precision of knowledge and the 
fine simplicity of expression recognisable even through the medium 
of students’ reports of lectures, I incline to believe that these 
volumes will be the delight of a large circle of readers through 
more than one generation. 

B. Bosanquer. 


Habit and Instinct. By C. Luoyp Morgan, F.G.S., author of 
Animal Life and Intelliyence, Psychology for Teachers, ete. 
London and New York: Edward Arnold, 1896. Pp. 351. 


INTIMATE acquaintance with the ways of animals, sobriety of judg- 
ment, a natural aptitude for psychological analysis, and unfailing 
lucidity, both of thought and expression, form the characteristic 
merits of Mr. Lloyd Morgan’s work. No other writer on Animal 
Psychology with whom we are acquainted combines these qualities 
in so high a degree. One of them, however, is perhaps pushed 
to excess. His love of lucidity sometimes leads Mr. Morgan to 
simplify overmuch. 

As an example of what we take to be undue simplification, we 
may refer to the chapter on “ Consciousness and Instinct”. The 
leading idea of this chapter is that the instinctive movements 
which follow in response to an appropriate stimulus owe their 
determinate character to connate physiological arrangements. 
They are therefore not to be regarded as psychological facts. On 
the other hand, the various peripheral impressions due to the 
changing states of the muscles, etc., and the changing relations 
to external objects, produce corresponding modifications of con- 
sciousness in the way of sensations. When the action is repeated 
under similar conditions on a subsequent occasion, the residua of 
these bygone sensations may be revived by association, and modify 
the behaviour of the animal. The sight of a caterpillar prompts a 
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chicken to peck at and swallow it; this is an instinctive response, 
and its determining character is due purely to physiological pre- 
arrangements. But it may happen that the caterpillar turns out © 
to be distasteful, so that the chicken ejects it instead of swallow- 
ing it. When, on a subsequent occasion, it catches sight of a 
caterpillar with similar markings, the previous sensation of disgust 
is reinstated by association, and the chicken, in consequence, re- 
frains from pecking, or, if it pecks at all, it pecks in a cautious 
and tentative manner. Now there is one side of this doctrine 
which we at once acknowledge to be true and instructive. The 
definite nature of the instinctive movements is in the first instance 
due purely to physiological conditions, and it is the experience 
gained in the course of them which serves to guide subsequent 
action. The connate instinct is in fact a means supplied by nature 
for the education of the animal. It is when we come to Mr. Lloyd 
Morgan’s account of the precise manner in which subsequent be- 
haviour is modified by previous experience, that we find ourselves 
unable to agree with him. We disagree with him for two reasons, 
both because we believe his assumptions to be insufficient to 
account for the facts, and also because we believe his assumptions 
to be in themselves unjustifiable. Our space only allows us to 
make a brief reference to the first point. Mr. Morgan’s assump- 
tions are not sufficient to account for the facts. ‘They can only 
appear so by the surreptitious introduction of an anthropomorphic 
point of view. Evidently, when Mr. Lloyd Morgan speaks of the 
revived sensation of disgust, he is thinking of the chicken as having 
in its little head an idea of a future event apprehended as standing 
in a certain relation of sequence to a present experience, on condi- 
tion that a certain other event takes place, viz., the act of pecking. 
This certainly would account for the facts, and for a great deal 
more than the facts. But we must remember that the bare revival 
of an experience cannot be or contain more than the original ex- 
perience itself. Now all that Mr. Lloyd Morgan has to work with 
is bare revival or repetition ; and the original experiences which are 
supposed to be revived or repeated are mere crude or isolated sen- 
sations, without any kind of meaning. They are not even linked 
together by a continuous conation; they are certainly very far in- 
deed from being perceptions of things or qualities or their relations. 
Each crude sensation originally produces a certain movement in a 
reflex way. When a number of sensations are brought together 
by association, each will tend to produce its own movement, just 
as it did before. So far as the movements are incompatible, they 
will partly neutralise each other. I do not see what other result 
this could possibly have except chaotic confusion. Certainly, the 
result could not be the intelligent guidance of behaviour in relation 
toan end. But this is precisely what the facts show us. It is 
impossible, for instance, to see how in this way a spider should 
come to test by trial the stability of its web, before being satisfied 
to leave it. It is impossible to see how a chicken should come to 
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make a tentative peck at a suspicious caterpillar just to see what it 


is like before swallowing it. In fact, Mr. Lloyd Morgan's view is 
exposed to all the objections which have been brought against the 
attempt to build mind out of the isolated atoms of sensation. 

It would carry us too far to attempt to state the solution of the 
problem which we would substitute for Mr. Lloyd Morgan’s. We 
may say, however, that we think he would have treated the 
question on right lines if he had constantly kept in mind and 
followed up in detail the position which he states on page 156. 
Here he lays stress on the instinctive impulse. ‘Impulse. . . 
is the tendency of any organism to satisfy its needs and fulfil the 
conditions of its being.”’ ‘ At the touch of experience” these needs 
“are modified or further defined. . . . When new stimuli come 
there is an impulsive tendency to realise, not the old being. . . 
but a new being, in what that which was due to inheritance is 
modified by that which has been acquired by individual experi- 
ence.” This is a fundamentally different account of the matter, 
though the author does not appear to see the difference. Of 
course in any case association and revival are involved in the pro- 
cess ; but association and revival may assume many very different 
forms, and the real question is, what sort of association and revival 
are operative in this primitive learning by experience ? 

We have dwelt on this point both because of its importance and 
because it is the only part of Mr. Lloyd Morgan’s work to which 
we are inclined to take exception. The book as a whole deserves 
almost unqualified praise. The early chapters, dealing with the 
author’s experiments and observations, are full of interesting 
matter. The chapter on “Imitation” begins with a useful distinc- 
tion between imitation proper and copying. The treatment of 
this topic is on the whole excellent, and brings into clear light the 
nature of social tradition among animals, and its importance for 
their mental development. The chapter on ‘‘ Emotions” is very 
clear, but we think that Mr. Lloyd Morgan has been somewhat 
rash in his wholesale acceptance of James’ theory of emotion,— 
a theory which, in its extreme form at least, has ceased to be held 
by its author. The general organic disturbance must originate in 
general nervous disturbance, and what can the psychical correlate 
of this be if it is not emotional? Special chapters are devoted to 
the ‘‘ Habits and Instincts of the Pairing Season,” and to “ Nest- 
building, Incubation, and Migration”. We miss, however, a 
chapter on the Play of Animals, a most important topic, which has. 
been recently dealt with in a most instructive manner by Karl 
Groos in his book on Die Spiele der Thiere. 

The concluding chapters are mainly devoted to biological prob- 
lems. Mr. Lloyd Morgan rejects the doctrine of the transmission 
of individually acquired modifications, or, at any rate, he regards it 
as too dubious even for a working hypothesis. On the other hand, 
he strongly supports the view that individual power of varying in 
accordance with varying conditions gives natural selection time to 
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operate and determines the lines on which it shall operate. This 
theory, which is certainly very luminous and convincing, appears . 
to have originated almost simultaneously in more than one mind. 
Among these, Prof. Baldwin is perhaps the most prominent. I 
do not know whether Mr. Lloyd Morgan has also a claim to origi- 
nality in the matter, but his exposition is certainly very able. 

It should be said in conclusion that the book is in Mr. Lloyd 
Morgan’s best style, and that it is delightful reading for everybody, 
as well as indispensable reading for specialists. 


EpITor. 
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VIII.—NEW BOOKS. 


British Moralists; being Selections from Writers principally of the 
Eighteenth Century. Edited with an introduction and analytical index 
by L. A. SzenBy-Breee, M.A., formerly Fellow and Lecturer of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford. 2 vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1897. 
Pp. Ixx., 425; 451. 


Mr. SeLBy-BiaGe, already well known by his excellent editions of Hume’s 
Treatise and Inquiries, has followed them up by printing two volumes of 
selections from British Moralists. The first volume consists of extracts 
from Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Butler, Adam Smith and Bentham. In the 
second there are extracts from Samuel Clarke, Balguy (Foundation of 
Moral Goodness) and Price ; with an appendix of shorter extracts (in 
smaller type) from the second part of Balguy’s work, from Brown’s Essays 
on the Characteristics, from John Clarke’s Foundation of Morality, and 
from Cudworth, John Gay, Hobbes, Lord Kames, Locke, Mandeville, 
Paley, and Wollaston. In this way a large number of works, representing 
pretty fairly the British Moralists, especially of last century, and some of 
them not easy to obtain, are made accessible to the student. The list is 
of course not exhaustive, as may be seen by a glance at the useful Biblio- 
graphical Note, compiled by Mr. Selby-Bigge. Neither Cumberland 
nor Henry More is represented ; and it would certainly not have been 
easy to select satisfactory extracts from either. Perhaps, however, the 
attempt might with advantage have been made, in the case of Cumber- 
land, especially in view of the important position which Prof. Sidgwick 
gives to him in the history of English Utilitarianism. Some passages 
should, I think, have been given from Priestley’s Essay on the First 
Principles of Government (1768), as they contain the first clear statement 
of Benthamite Utilitarianism. This work is omitted from the Biblio- 
graphical Note. 

With the writers who are both of first-rate importance and not easily 
accessible, Mr. Selby-Bigge’s plan is to give one work almost in full, adding 
selections from other works where necessary. In this way Shaftesbury’s 
Inquiry Concerning Virtue and Merit and Hutcheson’s Inquiry Concern- 
ing the Original of our Ideas of Virtue and Moral Good are given almost 
in their entirety. The passages omitted are certainly not of very great 
importance ; but I venture to think that it would have been well to print 
these works (the latter of which is by no means easy to procure) without 
any omission. The satisfaction of having the complete treatise would have 
made up for the few extra pages of print. Butler, of course, lends himself 
to selection, as his work is not wholly ethical. But it is to be regretted 
that it was not found practicable to print the Theory of the Moral Senti- 
ments in full. Space might, if necessary, have been saved by the 
omission of the extracts from Hobbes’ Leviathan and from Bentham’s 
Principles of Morals and Legislation, works of very easy access. 

On the other hand it is a real boon to have reprinted in such convenient 
form the copious extracts from Samuel Clarke, Price, Cudworth, Gay and 
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Wollaston, as well as from some less well-known writers. It is useful 
also to have Locke’s ethical views brought together. But, unfortunately, 
the extracts are taken from the first and second books of the Essay only. 
A very incomplete idea of Locke’s doctrine of morality can be gained 
from these. Portions of book iii., chap. xi., and book iv., chaps. iii. and 
iv., of the Essay, ought certainly to have been included; and some 
one from the second Treatise of Civil Government might have 
een added with advantage. 

The arrangement of the selections is a little perplexing. The first 
volume contains the Moral Sense writers plus Bentham ; the second 
volume consists of Moralists of the Intellectual School along with an 
appendix (more than half the volume) of miscellaneous writers arranged 
alphabetically. I cannot but think that it would have been much better 
to arrange all the authors chronologically, although Mr. Selby-Bigge has 
no doubt some good reason for not having adopted that course. If I may 
make one complaint more, it is that Mr. Selby-Bigge might —at least in 
the case of the authors from whom the longer selections are taken—have 
indicated the character and length of the passages omitted. 

If Mr. Selby-Bigge’s work is in some places open to criticism, it is none 
the less true that it is, as a whole, the result of great care, great learning, 
and good judgment, and that he has made all students of moral philo- 
sophy his debtors. One portion of the work it is impossible to praise too 
highly. This is the index, which is on the plan of his elaborate indices 
to Hume. It is a most complete and valuable guide not only to the 
usage of terms, but to the doctrines of the moralists represented in the 
work. I have used it repeatedly, and never known it to fail. 

W. R. Sorzey. 


The Psychology of the Aggregate Mind of an Audience. By G. H. 
Distt. Terre Haute, Ind.: The Inland Pub. Co., 1897. Pp. 81. 


Magic: Stage Illusions and Scientific Diversions. Compiled by A. A. 
Hopkins. With Introduction by H. R. Evans. New York: Munn 
& Co., 1898. Pp. xii., 556. 
Herrmann the Magician, his Life, his Secrets. By H. J. BuRLINGHAME. 
Chicago: Laird & Lee, 1897. Pp. iii., 298. 
Hours with the Ghosts, or Nineteenth Century Witchcraft. By H. R. 
Evans. Chicago: Laird & Lee, 1897. Pp. vi., 302. 


The object of Mr. Diall’s essay, which is based upon sixty-eight sets of 
questionnaire returns, is to demonstrate the existence of an ‘aggregate’ 
or collective mind, to analyse it into its constitutive processes, and to view 
its principal phases in the light of the individual mind of scientific 
psychology. The aggregate mind is ‘“‘a mental condition of the indivi- 
duals of a group, brought about by their acting in unison, and by the 
peculiar environment under which they have been gathered together”. 
Its processes, common to all the individuals of the group, consist of in- 
stincts (in James’ sense), emotions, and imagination (the passive arousal 
of associated visual ideas); active attention, and with it the processes of 
reasoning and of volition, are either wholly lacking or but feebly repre- 
sented. The passive attention shows a definite trend; the collective 
mind is eminently suggestible, both by the leader (orator, preacher) and, 
so to speak, by itself; the group of minds exerts an influence, as group, 
upon the individual minds that compose it. For most practical purposes, 
the collective mind is the mind of an ‘inexperienced and healthy youth 
of sixteen or twenty years of age’. 
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Mr. Hopkins’ Magic and Mr. Burlinghame’s Herrmann explain the 
methods whereby the conjurer is enabled to trick his audience into a 
state of credulous belief. They may thus be looked upon as a sort of 
detailed appendix to Mr. Diall’s essay. Indeed, the conjurer’s audience 
is, perhaps, the very best material upon which to base a study of the col- 
lective mind; for in it the general characteristics of that mind are thrown 
into exaggerated relief,—or, to use Mr. Diall’s phrase, the point of fusion 
of individuals into aggregate lies very low upon the fusion scale. The 
psychology of suggestion, from the performer’s side, is discussed in popu- 
lar fashion by Prof. Dessoir, in a paper which forms the Introduction 
to Mr. Burlinghame’s volume. But there are, in reality, no less than four 
distinct sources of suggestion in the case: the suggestion of performer to 
audience, the suggestion of total audience to each member of audience, 
the suggestion of each member to himself (shown by the mere fact of 
attendance at the performance), and, lastly, the reactive suggestion of 
audience to performer. All these must be worked out, before the 
psychology of the collective mind of the audience can be fully understood ; 
and a good deal of information in regard to them may be obtained from 
the two books now under consideration. 

Mr. Evans’ Hows with the Ghosts is a detailed exposé of the tricks of 
slate-writing, materialisation, spirit photography, Blavatskyism, ete. 
Like Mr. Hart’s recent work on Mesmerism, it will do good service ; and, 
like that book too, it leaves a bad taste in the reader’s mouth: there is 
evidently much more sheer roguery in the world than the average man is 
apt to believe. Unfortunately, the author is still to some extent in the 
bonds of superstition; telepathy and psychic force figure largely in his 
explanations. 

It may be remarked, incidentally, that Mr. Hopkins’ and Mr. Burling- 


hame’s compilations have a value for the experimental psychologist, over 
and above their interest for collective psychology, in their suggestion of 
methods for laboratory work. The Magic, in particular, takes rank in 
this regard alongside of the works of Robert Houdin and Maskelyne. 


The Subconscious Self and its Relation to Education and Health. By 
L. WatpstErx. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1897. Pp. 171. 


The author conceives of the human mind as laid down, so to speak, in 
two strata, the conscious and the subconscious. The processes of each 
stratum are systematised into a ‘self’. Subconscious processes are the 
‘organic and splanchnic’ sensations and all other conscious content that 
is not given in the state of (active) attention. The conscious self is the 
self of sight and hearing, and of the lower sensations so far as these are 
(actively) attended to. Or, to put the distinction briefly, the conscious 
is the intellectual, the subconscious the emotional self. The mind of the 
child consists wholly of subconscious processes ; and these are also chiefly 
responsible for the moods of artistic enjoyment and creation, for the re- 
ligious attitude, for dreaming and hypnosis, etc. 

This doctrine of the dual nature of mind is propounded for two reasons. 
Dr. Waldstein desires to combat the fatalism of modern ideas of heredity. 
He therefore seeks, in the first place, to explain a number of mental 
peculiarities and failings as the effect of subconscious suggestion during 
childhood, rather than of direct inheritance; and, in the second place, 
offers ground from his own medical experience for the belief that they 
may be removed and corrected by later education—education addressed, 
as the individual case requires, either to the conscious or to the sub- 
‘conscious self of the patient. 


| 
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The facts alleged in favour of this view cannot be disputed. But a 
theory may not be set up upon the basis of a score of extracts from 
clinical records. The essay presupposes a whole psychology. The reader 
feels the need, in particular, of evidence for the systematisation of the two 
hypothetical selves, and of a statement of Dr. Waldstein’s theory of 
attention. 


The Principle of Teleology in the Critical Philosophy of Kant. By D. 
R. Masor. Ithaca, N.Y.: Andrus & Church, 1897. Pp. vi., 100. 


This essay—a thesis accepted for the Cornell doctorate—consists of two 
parts, the first historical, the second expository and critical. Part i. 
traces the influences that led to the acceptance of a tripartite division of 
mind (intellect, feeling, will) in place of the older bipartite division. It 
also shows that Kant’s original intention, in writing a third Critique, was 
to establish a priori principles of the new faculty of feeling; and argues 
that the combination of the Critiques of Taste and of Teleology into a 
single Critique of Judgment was due to the fact that both alike were seen 
to centre round the idea of purposiveness. 

Part ii. indicates the need of mediation, formal and real, between the 
two Critiques of theoretical and of practical philosophy. The real opposi- 
tion between them is to be found, primarily and chietly, in the admission 
or rejection of the concept of freedom. By an elaborate analysis of 
Kant’s theory of the beautiful, and a discussion of his use of the principle 
of teleology as applied to organic nature, the author is able to make it 
clear that the Critique of Judgment effects the desired real reconciliation. 
A concluding section suggests that Kant would have allowed objective 
validity to the teleological principle, had not the table of categories in 
the K. d. 7. V. been already complete. 


The Origin and Growth of Plato’s Logic. With an account of Plato’s 
style and of the Chronology of his writings. By W. LurosLawsk1. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1897. Pp. xviii., 547. 


Mr. Lutoslawski’s elaborate treatise deserves, and will command, the 
attention of all Platonic students. The author attempts to establish the 
chronological sequence of Plato’s most important dialogues by a review 
of forty-five publications on the style of Plato, supplemented by other 
evidence from allusions to contemporary writers, cross-references from 
one dialogue to another, etc. In the second division of his work, Mr. 
Lutoslawski expounds the origin and development of Plato’s logical 
theories (in the widest sense of the term ‘ logical’) in conformity with 
the chronological order, established, as the author believes, by Stylometry. 
The most important conclusion at which he arrives is that ‘ the system 
of latest Platonism is no longer a system of ideas, but a system of 
souls, of different and increasing perfection,” with a divine Providence 
over all, and the Ideas no longer, as in middle Platonism, indepen- 
dent, self-existing substances, but present only in souls, being eternal 
and unchangeable only, “ because their first model is created by God in 
his own thought ”. 

A fuller account of Mr. Lutoslawski’s work must be reserved for a 
later number of Minp: at present we will only say that much of his 
reasoning in part ii. is (in our view) inconclusive, and that the stylo- 
metrical observations in part i. are of very unequal value. 
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An Outline of Psychology. By E. B. Trrcuener. Third edition. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1897. Pp. xiv., 852. 


The author has introduced two principal changes into the text of this 
third edition: the final section, on the mind of metaphysics, has been 
rewritten, and pain has been reduced from the level of common sensation 
to that of epidermal and muscular sensation. There are, further, a 
nuimber of minor additions and corrections; a paragraph is devoted to 
complication experiments, the range of attention is compared with that 
of affection, etc., ete. 


La Philosophie de Charles Secrétan. Par F. Prtron. Paris: Félix Alean, 
Pp. 197. 


This work first appeared as a series of articles in the Revue Philoso- 
phique, and was designed to give an exposition and critical estimate 
of Secrétan’s philosophy. The exposition deals first with Secrétan’s 
metaphysics and then with his ethics. In the former the doctrine 
of absolute liberty is fundamental, in the latter that of ‘charity,’ the 
connecting link being furnished by Seerétan’s doctrine of substance 
as will. M. Pillon’s criticism, which is preceded by some account of the 
historical relations of Secrétan’s system, turns chiefly upon these three 
doctrines, and subjects them to a severe examination. Secrétan is found 
to have failed in his endeavour to conciliate theism with pantheism, 
monadology with monism. In connexion with the doctrine of substance 
M. Pillon takes occasion to mark the fundamental opposition between 
Secrétan’s metaphysic and that of the neo-critical school. Full notice 
will follow. 


Etudes d’Histoire de la Philosophie. Par Em1te Bovurroux. Paris: 
Félix Alean, 1879. Pp. 443. 


Though M. Boutroux’ studies in the history of Philosophy can hardly be 
said to display originality of thought—indeed such originality is practically 
excluded by the plan of the book, which consists in the main of 
encyclopedia and magazine articles—they deserve high commendation for 
accuracy of statement and precision of language. In these respects M. 
Boutroux manifestly possesses in no slight degree that combination of 
exact knowledge with the gift of lucid exposition which is so singularly 
characteristic of the best French scholarship. The brief introductory 
essay on the “ History of Philosophy ’’ sets before us in a few well-chosen 
sentences the principles by which the author has been guided in the com- 
position of the following pages. His attitude towards his subject is 
neither that of the antiquarian, who is chiefly concerned with tracing the 
origin and growth of philosophical ideas, nor that of the constructive 
philosopher bent on finding anticipations of his own discoveries in the 
doctrines of his predecessors. M. Boutroux is before all things a historian 
of philosophy, whose aim it is to discover the inner nexus by which the 
various theories of the great philosophers have been held together in the 
minds of their authors; in a word, to present each philosophical system, 
not so much in its relations to those which precede and follow it as in 
the form and with the proportions in which it presumably appeared to its 
originator. The complete execution of such a task would of course require 
a large number of exhaustive monographs, each dealing with the life and 
work of a single philosopher. Of such studies, on a smaller scale, M. 
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Boutroux gives us four, devoted to Socrates, Aristotle, Kant and Jacob 
Béihme. Of these four studies that on Socrates will perhaps be found to be 
the most suggestive and original. The articles on Aristotle and on Kant, 
both composed for the Grande Encyclopédie, are from the nature of the 
case little more than compendious statements of uncontested facts, and 
leave little room for independence of view, but in both cases the work of 
summary statement is done with knowledge, sympathy, and truly admir- 
able skill. It is surely no slight accomplishment to have given in ten 
pages an account of the Metaphysics and in thirteen an account of the 
Critique of Pure Reason, which are at once accurate, clear and simple. I 
regret that my ignorance of theosophy has not enabled me to judge how 
far the interesting essay on Béhme shares the characteristics of the other 
three. The shorter essays on Descartes and on the influence of the 
Scotch school upon French philosophy can only be mentioned in a brief 
notice like the present. I may just remark in passing, however, that M. 
Boutroux is doing more than justice to Scotland when on p. 419 he classes 
Shaftesbury along with Hutcheson, Reid, and others as one of the orna- 
ments of Scotch philosophy. There are one or two other slight inaccuracies 
of statement, notably in the article on Aristotle, which should perhaps 
be noticed by a reviewer, though they do not seriously affect the trust- 
worthiness of M. Boutroux’ account of the great philosopher. Thus at 
p. 103, no doubt by misadvertence, the author expounds the meaning of 
the word “acroamatique” “selon la pensée d’Aristote”. It need hardly be 
said that the word dxpoayarctxds does not occur in the Aristotelian writings, 
and that the Aristotelian use of the kindred dxpoaots, dkpoacOa does not 
bear out the ascription to Aristotle of the distinction between acroamatic 
and exoteric works. Indeed M. Boutroux admits as much when he goes 
on to say, “lui-méme ne les applique pas & ses ouvrages”. So again at p. 
118 it is unfortunate that the name ‘“ catégortmes ” should be given to the 
heads of predicables ; xarnydpnua is a word which, to judge from Bonitzs’ 
Index, occurs but rarely in the Aristotelian writings, and always with the 
meaning of (a) predicate or (b) category. The name for the heads of 
Predicables seems to have been yévn rev rpoBAnpuarevr (cf. Topics, i., 101, b. 
38 ff, with 107, b. 19). Nor is the statement on p. 151, “ Aristote parait 
étre l’auteur de la doctrine de la sphéricité de la terre,” altogether justifi- 
able. In the myth in the Phaedo Plato had not only described the earth 
as round (mepipepys) but had expressly compared it to a ball (aaipa), 
and Aristotle’s own discussion of the subject (de Cxlo, 293 ff.) implies 
that the opinion was already widely current in philosophical circles. It 
would be unreasonable however to lay much stress on the occurrence of 
one or two trifling inaccuracies of this kind in an article which gives, in 
the moderate compass of little more than a hundred pages, a comprehen- 
sive account of Aristotle’s life, works, opinions and influence on subsequent 
philosophising. Nor is it a very serious error when at p. 201 Bacon is 
made to say of Aristotle what we read in Nov. Org,., i., 65 and 96 of 
Plato and Pythagoras. 

In the essay on Socrates M. Boutroux sets himself with considerable 
success to controvert a view of the great Athenian which has been made 
widely popular by Zeller. According to this view, which is based, as M. 
Boutroux acutely observes, upon a single passage in Aristotle, Socrates 
was before everything a logician and epistemologist bent upon de- 
tecting a necessary and universal element in human knowledge. His 
primary object was the discovery of universally valid definitions, and it 
was in consequence of his failure to find these definitions in the physical 
speculations of earlier thinkers that he restricted his attention to moral 

roblems. M. Boutroux on the other hand, holding by Xenophon as the 
est authority for the views of the historical Socrates, maintains that the 
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ethical interest was from the first the predominant one, and that the 
search for definitions arose as a development of the original desire for self- 
knowledge and self-mastery, or in other words that the Socratic concep- 
tion of the object of philosophy gave rise to the Socratic theory of 
philosophic method, and not vice versd. This view of the case is 
sustained by M. Boutroux with great force, and he is certainly success- 
ful in showing that, on his theory, all the familiar characteristics of 
Socrates, his Hedonism, his identification of virtue with knowledge, his. 
professions of ignorance, his catechetical method, are at once accounted 
for, and are seen to be in the most intimate connexion with one another. 
The consistent and harmonious character which the teaching of Socrates 
assumes when looked at from this standpoint is certainly in its favour, 
but it may be doubted whether M. Boutroux has not simplified the prob- 
lem rather too much by excessive deference to the authority of Xenophon. 
The assumption that Xenophon’s portrait of his master must be a faithful 
one because he had not genius enough to idealise, though both common 
and natural, must be pronounced mistaken. The man who could put into 
the mouth of the town-loving Socrates such a panegyric on country life as. 
we read in the opening chapters of the Oeconomicus, and who professes to 
know that his master shared his own extravagant estimate of the younger 
Cyrus, was surely quite capable of giving his own peculiar colouring to. 
the discourses reproduced in the Memorabilia. _Xenophon’s inventions 
may not be so interesting as Plato’s, but they are none the less inventions 
for that. Hence it is perhaps unfortunate that M. Boutroux should have 
taken the emphatic statements about Socrates’ aversion from physical 
science which we read in Memorabilia, bk. i, aw pied de la lettre. 
Xenophon, Plato and Aristotle are of course all at one in saying that Socrates 
never taught nor speculated for himself on physical matters, and so much 
may therefore be safely taken as certain. But when Xenophon goes on 
to say that Socrates’ reason for abstaining from physical speculation was 
the religious one that he thought it impious, he is making a statement 
which is not only not corroborated by Plato, but stands in marked contra- 
diction with the more reasonable language ascribed to Socrates in the 
Apology. Moreover his own admissions in Mem., iv., 7, as to Socrates’ 
geometrical and astronomical attainments, seem to make it certain that the 
extreme language of i., 1, expresses rather the sentiments of Xenophon 
than those of his master. I cannot therefore think that M. Boutroux 
is justified in treating the statements of Mem.,i., 1, as sufficient to disprove 
the alleged relations of Socrates with Archelaus. Taken in connexion with 
the admissions of Mem., iv., 7, these statements seem to contain no 
positive disproof of the view which appears to be suggested by well-known 
passages in Plato, that Socrates had really in his earlier days gone through 
some sort of training in the older physical philosophy. There must surely 
have been some foundation of fact, however slight, for Aristophanes’ on- 
slaught in the Clouds. A caricature which retains none of the features 
of the original is hardly tolerable even as caricature. re 


Les Croyances de Demain. Par Lucien Arréat. Paris: Félix Alcan, 
1898. Pp. 178. 


A speculation on the future of religion by one who has ceased to believe 
in the old creeds. It is recognised that religion as a social bond plays an 
essential part in the life of humanity; but it is maintained that this 
function has no necessary connexion with the special beliefs in which 
the religious sentiment has been embodied in historical creeds. Faith is. 
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required, because it is only by believing in the good that it is possible for 
us to aim at attaining it. Belief in the immortality of the individual is 
not necessary. For the belief that intelligence reigns in the universe, we 
can substitute the belief that the universe is intelligible and that we can 
understand it. For the belief that justice reigns in the universe, we can 
substitute the belief that we are able to bring about its supremacy by 
our own efforts, if we strive to do so. An interesting little work. 


Enseignement Intégral. Par Auexis Bertranp. Paris: Félix Alcan, 
1898. Pp. 313. 


M. Bertrand does not concern himself with primary education or with 
secondary education. He desires to propound a scheme of education 
adapted to quicken and develop the intelligence of all members of society 
to whatever class they belong, so that they may most efficiently fulfil 
their social functions. He vehemently opposes the old teaching of Latin 
and Greek, and would substitute a training in science. This scientific 
instruction is to constitute a complete education, by being so arranged 
as to develop all the faculties of the mind. This the author thinks 
possible, if the order and method of scientific education is based on a 
systematic classification of the sciences such as Comte has given. The 
book is interesting though by no means convincing. 


Qu'est-ce que le Progrés? Fixamen des idées de M. Herbert Spencer. 
Par N. Mixuaitowsky. Traduction du Russe, revue par Lovuts. 
Paris: Félix Alean, 1897. Pp. 200. 


The author admits that progress involves differentiation of function: but 
he objects to the transference of this principle from the individual to 
society. The division of labour in society is directly hostile to the 
differentiation of function in the individual. But true progress consists 
in the perfection of the individual: hence the author concludes that 
whatever diminishes the heterogeneousness of society by augmenting the 
internal heterogeneousness of its individual members, is moral, just, 
reasonable, and useful. 


I? Evolution des idées générales. Par Tu. Ripot, professeur au Collége de 
France, directeur de la Revue Philosophique. Paris: Félix Alcan. 
Pp. 260. 


It is M. Ribot’s intention to publish a series of treatises on various 
branches of psychology. This book, which is a summary of lectures 
given at the Collége de France in 1895, is the first of the proposed series, 
and deals with the processes of abstraction and generalisation. M. Ribot 
traces the development of general ideas in (1) animals, children and deaf 
mutes, (2) primitive races, (3) scientific theory and classification. This 
division corresponds to three stages: (1) the stage previous to language, 
(2) that at which ideas are accompanied by words and the importance of 
language gradually increases, (3) that at which the substitution of words 
for ideas is complete. There are, accordingly, two elements in conceptual 
thought: the conscious element, which is language with or without men- 
tal images, and the obscure, unconscious element, without which the 
Lee of symbolic thought would be entirely mechanical. A notice 
will follow. 
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Der aeltere Pythagoreismus. Von Dr. Bauer. Bern, 1897. 
Pp. viii., 232. 


This is a work of very considerable labour and contains a large 
number of discussions which the specialist in Greek philosophy will have 
to take account of. Unfortunately it originated in a prize essay, and the 
subject is not therefore one of the author’s own choosing, nor one, as he 
tells us quite frankly, in which he felt at home. But he has worked hard 
at his appointed task, and so conscientious a worker has of course made 
a certain number of finds. It is necessary, however, to point out that his 
method is fundamentally wrong, and that no view of early Pythagorean- 
ism can claim a hearing which is based upon such a treatment of the 
sources as we see here. One striking example will justify what I have 
said. Dr. Bauer writes (p. 49) :— 

‘The same Stobxus who has preserved to us the aphorisms of Philolaos 
upon the origin of the Kosmos, comes to the conclusion in another passage 
that there is no question of a proper, temporal origin, but only of an origin 
‘dem Begriffe nach’; MvOaydpas yevynrov (yevnrov) kar érivovay Tov 
kdopov, ov kara xpovov. This passage has awakened suspicion on various 
grounds. .. . Zeller rejects the statement altogether, while others (Ritter, 
Chaignet) accept it quite uncritically. Both extremes, however, are a 
poor service to the cause of historical truth. . . . If the same writer gives 
us apparently contradictory pieces of information, why are we so ready 
to charge him with an error or at least an oversight? Ought we not 
rather to say to ourselves that the author in question must have known 
his own production as well, if not far better, than we can, and that he 
would have been the first to be struck by the contradictions of his 
exposition supposing such did occur?” 

It is many a day since the good Stobeus has been treated with such 
respect as this. Fancy the diligent compiler ‘‘ coming to a conclusion” 
or being struck by an inconsistency in his exposition! The fact is— 
incredible as it may appear—that this work, originally a Berlin prize 
essay, seems to have been written in complete ignorance of the Doxo- 
graphi Graeci of Hermann Diels, who is the greatest authority on such 
subjects and a Berlin professor into the bargain! Had Dr. Bauer con- 
sulted this monumental work, he would have seen that the ‘‘ conclusion” 
to which Stobzeus comes is merely an imperfect extract from an older 
work, and if he had glanced at the parallels from the Placita, Cyril and 
Theodoretus, he would have seen that the passage originally ran quite 
differently and that the view in question was attributed to a much larger 
number of philosophers, and only incidentally to Pythagoras, if at all. 
To treat a doxographical fragment like this as evidence is perfectly absurd. 
It is nothing but a heading taken from a systematising handbook and has 
no authority whatsoever. 

Dr. Bauer believes in the genuineness of the fragments ascribed to 
Philolaos, a belief which he shares with many great authorities, including 
Zeller. But neither he nor any one else has yet shown any convincing 
reason for accepting these fragments and rejecting the rest of the Pytha- 
gorean writings, including the other fragments of Philolaos himself which 
come from the same source. I have stated the case already in my Karly 
Greek Philosophy and need not restate it here. But it is interesting 
to see that Dr. Bauer has shown distinctly that these fragments cannot 
possibly be reconciled with the express statements of Aristotle about 
Pythagoreanism. The conclusion to which he comes (p. 191) is that in 
all probability Aristotle did not know the writings of Philolaos. In this 
it is easy to acquiesce, but surely the obvious conclusion is that the 


writings of Philolaos are a late forgery. 
JoHN BurRNET. 
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G. Milhaud, Le Rationnel, Paris, Félix Alean, 1898, pp. 179. 

L. Dugas. La Timidité, Paris, Félix Alcan, 1898, pp. vii., 167. 

G. Renard, Le Régime Socialiste, Paris, Félix Alean, 1898, pp. 188. 

A. Wreschner, Methodologische Beitriige zu psychophysischen Mes- 
sungen (Schriften der Gesellschaft fur psychologische Forschung, 
Heft ii, iii, Sammlung), Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1898; London, 
Williams & Norgate, pp. vi., 288. 

F. de Sarlo, Metafisica Scienza e Moralita, Studi di Filosofia Morale, 
Roma, Giovanni Balbi, 1898, pp. xlvii., 77. 


IX.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


PuitosopHicaL Review. Vol. vi, No. 5. J. Rehmke. ‘ Funda- 
mental Conceptions regarding the Nature of Consciousness.’ {Polemic 
against unconscious psychological processes. ‘‘ Consciousness in the sense 
of a determination cannot be a particular form of a general determina- 
tion, but can truly be only a universal determination ;” so that mental 
processes are “the particular forms of consciousness”. Man is “a 
peculiar conjunction of thing and consciousness-individual, 7.¢., of body 
and soul”. “This particular individual, consciousness, defines the sub- 
ject-matter of psychology.” There seem to be a few slips of translation.] 
D. Irons. |‘ ‘ The Nature of Emotion,’ ii. [Criticism of current theories: 
Horwicz, James and Lange, Ktilpe, the Herbartians, Sully, Lehmann, 
Wundt, etc.] E. B. McGilvary. ‘The Presupposition Question in 
Hegel’s Logic.’ [Hegel’s ‘“‘ Logic presupposes the Phenomenology, and 
the Phenomenology presupposes ordinary consciousness with its sensuous 
cognition ; and thus logic indirectly presupposes sensuous experiences. 
But it abstracts from the sensuous element in experience, because it has 
transcended the point of view from which the sensuous is regarded as an 
independent element standing over against thought. In logic the 
sensuous is considered only in so far as it has been intellectualised.” 
But “the very nature of the task that logic sets before itself makes it 
necessary that it should begin with the conception that claims to be un- 
analysable, to be simple, to have no elements or (what is the same thing) 
no presuppositions”. The choice lies between pure being and pure 
naught. Reasons for choice of former.] Discussion. I. M. Bentley. 
‘The Psychology of “The Grammar of Science”.’ [The ‘Grammar’ 
confuses epistemology with psychology ; and the psychology it adopts is 
a superannuated system, wholly incapable of supporting the burden that 
science, according to the author, imposes upon it.] Reviews of Books. 
Summaries of Articles. Notices of New Books. Notes. 

Vol. vi, No.6. J.H. Tufts. ‘Can Epistemology be Based on Mental 
States?’ [The copy-theory of knowledge; its roots in philosophy and 
religion. Criticism: search for a test of the copy takes us to agnosticism ; 
investigation of the self outside of which the real is supposed to be (the 
self of common life, of psychology, the logical subject, the self of meta- 
physics) leads to the conclusion “ that there is no proper sense in which 
we can speak of reality as extra-mental or trans-subjective or outside 
consciousness’. Kant shows us both the copy-theory and its antithesis: 
the theory that knowledge is ‘an interpretation of reality, or, better, 
reality interpreted”. There are three such interpretations : the logical, 
the esthetic, and the ethical.] @.N. Dolson. ‘The Ethical System of 
Henry More.’ [A good paper. More’s system cannot be classified : there 
are in it traces of hedonism, intuitionism and (to a less extent) utilitari- 
anism.] J. Rehmke. ‘Experience.’ [Psychological: polemic against 
pure empiricism, the view that “being and possible experience are 
co-extensive concepts,” with its division of experience into outer and 
inner. Experience is the ‘‘ immediate objective conscious content of the 
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soul, which is mediated by impression on the part of an ‘other 
Epistemological: polemic against the image-theory of experience. The 
true view is that ‘‘ the soul is an individual, which as consciousness is 
aware of itself and others and distinguishes itself at the same time from 
others”.] D. Irons. ‘The Primary Emotions.’ [The primary emo- 
tions seem to be the following: satisfaction, dissatisfaction ; anger; 
fear; ill-feeling, kindly feeling; repugnance; scorn, admiration.”] Dis- 
cussion. J. R. Angell. ‘Thought and Imagery.’ [Against Stout’s 
doctrine of imageless thoughts. A valuable piece of introspective 
analysis.] Reviews of Books. Summaries of Articles. Notices of New 
Books. 

Vol. vii, No. 1. J. G Schurman, ‘The Genesis of the Critical 
Philosophy.—1._ Logical.’ [It was Kant’s habitual aim, in every 
field of inquiry, to effect a synthesis of opposing theories.” In 
philosophy he had before him dogmatism or rationalism, with its 
“pure knowledge derived from notions according to principles,” and 
its rejection of sensible experience,—and scepticism or empiricism, 
with its declaration that “knowledge of the suprasensible is illusory,” 
and “that no knowledge possesses universality and necessity”. Criticism 
mediates between these two systems by showing that “ reason is possible 
only through experience, and experience is possible only through reason”. 
—-Proof of the mediatising tendency by examination of Kant’s attitude to 
the subject of knowledge, the object of knowledge and knowledge itself, 
its nature and limits.] J. Watson. ‘The Metaphysic of Aristotle.—1. 
Idea of Metaphysic.’ [Aristotle reaches a provisional definition of meta- 
physies, as the science of the first principles of reality, by a psychological 
analysis of the stages of knowledge, an interpretation of popular concep- 
tions and a glance at the origin of philosophical speculation. Proceeding 
to define these principles, he finds that they are in the first instance the 
principles of substance. But substantiality, as the basal determination 
of the real, is the same with unity; and, as every science deals with cor- 
relative opposites, metaphysics “involves a discussion of the opposition 
of unity and plurality, and of the respective determinations which come 
under these, or must in some way be referred to them’’.] J. B. Peter- 
son. ‘The Empirical Theory of Causation.’ [Hume and J. §. Mill are 
both inconsistent; for both—Mill explicitly —make cause to be that on 
which the effect is invariably and unconditionally (i.c., necessarily) con- 
sequent. Both, too, have confounded the law of causation with that of 
uniformity. On the subjective side, Hume’s theory of belief as vivacity 
of sense and memory, and James Mill’s view of it as inseparable associa- 
tion are wrong. J. 8. Mill rightly makes it ultimate; though he thinks 
that association may generate it. Study of instances disproves this posi- 
tion. Causation is, then, a simple unanalysable relation in the world 
around us, just as belief is primordial and wnanalysable in our minds.] 
S. W. Dyde. ‘Hegel’s Conception of Crime and Punishment.’ [Crime 
is, for Hegel, “the violation by the individual of abstract right, and 
punishment is the inevitable restoration of right”. This, which Giddings 
calls the subjective or classical view, is opposed by the positive or ob- 
jective ideas of modern sociology. Hegel’s account is inadequate, since 
it fails to consider the agent as an organism and the crime as related to 
his whole habit of life. But sociology makes a worse mistake if it over- 
looks volition, if in its analysis of the individual it loses the individual.— 
When Hegel passes from abstract right to the state, he does not modify 
his conception. Yet we have, surely, both to punish the criminal for the 
sake of deterrence and to alter the social order to make crimes unattrac- 
tive. But though Hegel never saw that “the criminal and society are 
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jointly responsible for crime,” the recognition of the fact is entirely in his 
spirit.] Discussion. G. F. Stout. ‘Reply to Prof. Angell’s Criticism 
of Analytic Psychology.’ [Discussion of imageless apprehension. ‘“Mean- 
ing must be regarded as a primordial fact of all consciousness that rises 
above the level of a sensation reflex. So far irom being dependent on 
ideas, it is in the scale of evolution prior to the development of ideational 
consciousness.”] Reviews of Books. Summaries of Articles. Notices 
of New Books. Notes. 


Psycuo.oaicaL Review. Vol. v., No. 1. J. M. Baldwin. ‘On Se- 
lective Thinking.’ [(1) Material. “The thought variations by the supply 
of which selective thinking proceeds occur in the processes at the level 
of organisation which the system in question has already reached: a 
level which is thus the platform for further determinations in the same 
system.” (2) Function. Selection has a double function: “ first, the 
sort of intra-organic selection ... which is a testing of the general 
character of a new experience as calling out the acquired motor habits 
of the organism; and, second, an extra-organic or environmental selec- 
tion, which is a testing of the special concrete character of the experience 
as fitted, through the motor variations to which it gives rise, to bring 
about a new determination in the system in which it goes”. (3) Criteria. 
These are “at first enforced only by the environment”. “The persons 
about the thinker . . . are the control-factor in his higher selective think- 
ing.” The individual judgment becomes freer and freer “as progress is 
made in the ‘systematic determination’ which organised knowledge ex- 
hibits”. (4) Interpretations. The utility criterion; Spencer’s theory ; 
organic selection ; social heredity ; sense of self.] H.K. Wolfe. ‘Some 
Effects of Size on Judgments of Weight.’ [Mass experiments, continued 
over four years. Wood and lead discs ; lead discs and paper bags ;. brass 
cylinders. The paper is interesting in its suggestions of method and of 
the limitations of method ; no attempt at analysis is made. Result: our 
ordinary comparison of weights is an exceedingly complex process, the 
probability being that the spatial functions of sight and touch have out- 
run or usurped the weight function of skin and tendons.] E. B. Dela- 
barre. ‘Studies from the Harvard Psychological Laboratory,’ x. F. M. 
Drury and C. F. Folsom. ‘Effect of Study for Examinations on the 
Nervous and Mental Condition of Female Students.’ [Nervous condi- 
tion unsteady, mental much improved.] J. F. Crawford. ‘Studies 
from the Princeton Psychological Laboratory.—vu1. A study of the 
Temperature Sense. Preliminary Report.’ [Experiments by transfer- 
method indicate that temperature sensitivity is distributed in continuous 
regions rather than in spots.] Discussion and Reports. W. 8. Monroe. 
‘Social Consciousness in Children.’ [Questionnaire returns, 1000 boys 
and 1200 girls aged seven to sixteen, on: What kind of a chum do you 
like the best ?] J. McK. Cattell. ‘The Reaction Time of Counting.’ 

References showing where the writer anticipated Warren.] Psycho- 
ogical Literature. New Books. Notes. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLoGy. Vol. ix., No. 2. HL. K. Wolfe. 
‘Some Judgments on the Size of Familiar Objects.’ [Experiments on 
reproduction of outline of coins and notes by some 1100 persons. Young 
children underestimate ; adults overestimate coins of the shilling-size 
and larger ; all underestimate small coins and notes. Reproduction is a 
function of the personality, and is subject to very great errors.—Further 
analysis is not attempted. The memory image is assumed, and the 
motor error not eliminated. The results are, therefore, rather suggestive 
than final.] F.E. Bolton. ‘A Contribution to the Study of Illusions. 
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--1. The Effect of Size upon Estimations of Weight.’ [Weight affects 
size more than size weight. Comparison of lifting and lever-pressure 
(key-board) methods.] ‘uu. The Effect of Contour upon Estimations of 
Area.’ [Negative result. Various optical illusions emerge during the 
experiments. —-Both papers are timely and useful.] G. V. Dearborn. 
‘A Study of Imaginations.’ [Account of work done by the ink-blot 
method. ‘There is evidence here that the laws of reproductive imagina- 
tion are substantial laws, which may one day be reduced to words.”] 
E. C. Sanford. ‘The Vernier Chronoscope.’ [Description of mechani- 
cal reaction-timer for class use.] F.C. Sharp. ‘An Objective Study of 
some Moral Judgments.’ [Student questionnaire on points of moral 
casuistry. Evidence of divergence and mediacy of moral judgments. 
“ Martinean and Sidgwick are both right in what they affirm, wrong in 
what they deny.”°—An interesting inquiry, which should be continued.] 
Discussion. H. M. Stanley. ‘Remarks on Tickling and Laughing.’ 
[Cf. vol. ix., No. 1. Ticklishness implies tentacular experience ; pleasure 
in tickling raises the whole question of the play activity. Laughter is a 
mode of articulate expression. Critique of the questionnaire method.] 
Psychological Literature. Notes and News. 


REVUE January, 1898. A. Fouillée. ‘Les facteurs 
des caractéres nationaux.’ [Every nation has a psychical individuality 
of its own which, at the present stage of evolution, is mainly determined 
by adaptation to the moral and social environment. The Darwinian 
conception of history is incomplete because it neglects the more or less 
immediate adaptation of the human brain to new ideas. While the 
environment modifies the animal, man modifies the environment.]} 
G. Dumas. ‘J’état mentale d’Auguste Comte,’ 1. [Mainly biograraphi- 
cal. Discusses the question of Comte’s sanity and the relation of his 
“ subjective method” to his general point of view.] BP. Malapert. ‘La 
perception de la ressemblance.’ [The perception of resemblance has 
been said to be (a) a concept of the understanding (because it is non- 
figurable. But this is equally true of, ¢.y., the sensation of satisfied 
hunger). (b) Derivable from the perception of difference. (Bain and 
Spencer. According to the latter the relation of resemblance consists of 
two relations of difference which neutralise each other. But, in that 
case, there would be nothing left. There must be a consciousness not only 
of the changes, but also of their reciprocal neutralisation.) Writer con- 
cludes that the perception of resemblance is irreducible to any mere 
elementary process, and that it is an immediate intention arising from 
the consciousness that, in the case of similar objects, attention is 
similarly adapted. ‘Si le sujet trouve du semblable c’est qu’ il se trouve 
semblable.’] ‘Le Congrés de Moscou.’ Analyses et comptes rendus. 
Revue (MIND). 

February, 1898. Evellin. ‘Philosophie et Mathématique: V'infini 
nouveau.’ [Protest against recent innovations in use of mathematical 
terms.| G. Séailles. ‘Un philosophe inconnu: Jules Sequies.’ 
[Searching for a premiere vérité, on which to base the sciences and an 
enlightened philosophy and theology, Sequies found it in the freedom of 
the will.] G. Dumas. ‘L’état mental d’Auguste Comte,’ 1. inane 
mysticism.] Revue critique (L’année philosophique). Analyses et 
comptes rendus.. 

March, 1898. Fr. Paulhan. ‘L’invention.’ [On analysing the pro- 
cess of invention or intellectual creation we find that it consists, in all 
cases, of the production of a new ‘synthetic idea,’’ by means of a 
combination of elements already present in the mind with a new and 
vitalising element, the appearance of which is more or less a matter of 
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chance.] A. Schinz. ‘La moralité de enfant.’ [Moral education has 
not kept pace with physical and intellectual education owing to lingering 
belief in doctrine of “moral sense”. This theory is contradicted by facts 
and leads to conclusions which cannot be accepted. Conscience only 
appears at a certain stage of intellectual development. Morality is 
relative. Only those actions are moral to which we are prompted by a 
reasonable motive. Hence the child must be taught why, under any 
given circumstances, certain acts are moral and others immoral. ] 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morate. 5¢ Année, No.6. November, 
1897. F. Rauh. ‘La conscience du devenir.’ [Instead of an analysis, 
M. Bergson (whose theory of consciousness is here criticised) has really 
given a description of consciousness. M. Rauh proposes to pursue the 
method which Bergson thinks he has, but has not, followed, of distinguish- 
ing qualitatively, and analysing, the elements of the consciousness of 
becoming.| L. Weber. L’idéalisme logique.’ most indubitable 
of all propositions respecting existence is that affirming existence in 
general. Something exists. This admits of no doubt; for to deny that 
anything exists would imply affirmation of the negative proposition at all 
events. Existence which thus posits itself absolutely, and revolting against 
all attempts at its negation, revives afresh after all such attempts, is 
logical existence, or being.” H. Spencer’s affirmation of the existence of 
the ‘ Unknowable’ is criticised.] E. Halévy. ‘L’explication du senti- 
ment.’ [The physiological theory of the emotions, to which William 
James and Lange have given their name, has not yet, in France, become 
a subject of methodical investigation. Some physiologists have adopted, 
others have discussed it. Ribot’s attitude towards it is not easily 
ascertained. The present writer here submits it to philosophic criticism. ] 

‘tudes critiques, ete. 

6e Année, No. 1. January, 1898. H. Poincaré. ‘ La imesure du temps.’ 
{The article concludes: “ We have no direct intuition of simultaneity any 
more than of the equality of two parts of duration. If we think otherwise, 
this is an illusion. We supply its place by certain rules which we almost al- 
ways apply without rendering any account of them. What are these rules? 
No general rule, no exact rule ; only a multitude of small rules, applicable 
to each particular case. They are not any of them necessary ; we might 
exercise our ingenuity in inventing others equally good. We choose 
them, not because they are true, but because they are convenient. We 
might thus summarise them: the simultaneity of two events or the 
order of their succession, the equality of two durations, should be so de- 
fined that the statement of the laws of nature may be as simple as 
possible. In other words, all those rules, all those definitions, are but 
the outcome of unconscious opportunism.”’] G. Tarde. ‘ Les lois sociales.’ 
[Treats of the application of science and scientific methods for the 
ascertainment of social laws.] F. Rauh. ‘La conscience du devenir.’ 
[This article—sequel and conclusion of that in the November Revue— 
continues the criticism of M. Bergson. The latter has maintained a 
skilfully constructed theory of realism. M. Rauh opposes it with a 
theory which, he confesses, ‘has its own difficulties’. But if one philo- 
sophises, one should (not like Bergson merely describe, but) analyse one’s 
subject-matter, the facts of successive consciousness, and present them 
in their qualitative purity. “If philosophy has a function proper to it, 
it is that of raising us from the world of space and time to an ideal order 
of things theoretical or practical, ete.’’] tudes critiques, etc. 


RevvuE NEo-ScotastiquE. No. 16. Fifty years ago the cellular com- 
position of living things was still an open question. A little later came the 
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general acceptance of the theory, and almost simultaneously with this 
the discovery represented by the formula, omnis cellula a cellula. This 
formula, as M. Lebrun (‘Les Nucléoles Nucléiniens’) points out, till 
recently considered ultimate, is now making room for the still more 
radical formula, omne centrosoma a centrosomate. M. de Munnynck (‘La 
Section de Philosophie au Congrés Scientifique de Fribourg’) passes in 
summary review the philosophical papers read at the Fribourg Congress, 
and remarks somewhat maliciously of one of them that possibly the con- 
necting links were to be found in the portions, for want of time, left 
unread ; that, in any case, it was not easy to discover in what was read 
a sequence from principles to conclusions. M. Pasquier (‘Les Hypo- 
théses Cosmogoniques’) explains the fundamental condition which a cos- 
mogonical hypothesis, if it is to be reckoned valid, must satisfy ; com- 
= together in this connexion the nebular hypothesis and the meteoric 

ypothesis, advocated by Tait and Lockyer, and decides, though with some 
reservations, in favour of the nebular hypothesis. MM. Nys (‘La Notion 
de Temps d’aprés Saint Thomas d’Aquin’), while admitting that the ques- 
tion, whether time once past can again revert, is at first sight a purely 
idle one, takes occasion, however, from the recent publication of a work 
‘on the reversibility of all purely mechanical movement’ by M. Breton, 
to discuss the question. M. Nys decides that no movement is capable of 
reversion, since every movement possesses a peculiar and essentially tran- 
sient individuality. IM. Wulf (‘Quelques formes contemporaines du Pan- 
théisme’) examines the systems of Janet and Vacherot, and compares them 
with the hybrid synthesis of Krause, the disciple of Schelling, which has 
received the name of Paunentheism. M. Mercier (‘La psychologie de 
Descartes et l’anthropologie scolastique’), continuing his studies in Des- 
cartes, maintains that the Cartesian spiritualism gave birth to the 
ontologism of Malebranche and the pantheism of Spinoza on the one 
hand, and to idealism on the other; while to the sensualism of Descartes, 
acted upon by “the two-fold influence of philosophy and science,” he 
ascribes the positivist character which distinguishes contemporary ideal- 
ism. 


L’ANNEK PsycHoLociquE. Par Alfred Binet. 3me Année. Paris: 
Schleicher Fréres, 1897. Pp. 825. Th. Ribot. ‘L’Abstraction des 
émotions.’ [Abstraction, not association; instance, complex emotion 
excited by thought of a new country ; frequency in “ symbolist”’ school ; 
rendered possible by affective memory, and occurs in individuals in whom 
this is well marked.] A. Binet et J. Courtier. ‘Les changements de 
forme du poul capillaire aux differentes heures de la journée. Les effets 
du travail musculaire sur la circulation capillaire. Effets du travail in- 
tellectuel sur la circulation capillaire. Influence de la vie émotionnelle 
sur le cceur, la respiration et la circulation capillaire.’ [Four papers 
showing influence of various factors on the capillary circulation. Used 
plethysmograph of Hallion and Comte. Influence of muscular work on 
dicrotism. Differences between effects of muscular and intellectual work. 
In all emotions in most individuals vaso-constriction, quickening of heart 
beat and of respiration, and increase in size of thorax ; in some individuals 


slowing of heart with pain and grief. Suggestion of influence of quality 


of emotion on capillary pulse.] A. Binet et N. Vaschide. ‘Influence 
du travail intellectuel, des motions et du travail physique sur la pression 
du sang.’ [Used Mosso’s sphygmomanometer ; importance of varying 
counter-pressure ; distinct effects with one counter-pressure may be com- 
pletely absent with another ; strong sensory excitation, intellectual work, 
emotions pleasant and painful, an animated conversation and muscular 
work, all produced a rise of blood pressure.] V. et C. Henri. ‘Enquéte 
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sur les premiers souvenirs de l’enfance.’ [Results of questionnaire. Date 
of earliest memory, its subject and relation to mental imagery; conditions 
of recollection.] N. Vaschide. ‘Sur la localisation des souvenirs. La 
localisation dans Jes expériences sur la mémoire immédiate des mots.’ 
[Study of processes by means of which order of impressions (words) re- 
membered ; localisation, immediate or mediate, depending on association, 
reasoning, etc.] V. Henri. ‘Nouvelles recherches sur la localisation des 
sensations tactiles. L’expérience d’Aristote.’ [Aristotle’s experiment an 
instance of a general law that two points on crossed fingers are localised 
both as regards direction and distance in the same way as is the normal 
position.] V. Henri. ‘Etude sur le travail psychique et physique.’ 
{Criticism of methods hitherto used in measurement of mental work ; 
new methods suggested; description and criticism of results hitherto 
obtained ; detailed criticism of two works of the Kraepelin school ; that 
many conclusions of this school are based on differences so small as to 
lie within limits of probable error ; bibliography.] A. Binet. ‘Réflexions 
sur le paradoxe of Diderot.’ [Based on opinions of nine leading French 
actors; concludes paradox not true; that the best actors experience the 
emotions of the characters they represent.] A. Binet. ‘ Psychologie 
individuelle. La description d’un objet.’ [Two series of observations ; 
description of a picture by children; of a cigarette by three groups of 
different ages; existence of types; observing, description ; erudite (i.e. 
those who write what they know of the objects, not what they see), emo- 
tional and idealist.] Analyses. Bibliographie. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PsYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE. 
Bd. xv., Heft 5,6. J. von Kries. ‘Ueber die absolute Empfindlichkeit 
der verschiedenen Netzhauttheile im dunkeladaptirten Auge.’ [(1) Ex- 
periments with bluish-white light. Practical constancy of sensitivity over 
a central space of 2°; very rapid rise to 4°, in either direction from the 
centre; then slower increase ; and finally constancy. (2) Red light; 
sensitivity greatest in the fovea; declines to about one half at 10° on 
either side. Blue light; very slight increase up to 1°, very rapid up to 
2°5°, on either side of the centre. Yellow light; similar curve, but ordin- 
ates much lower. Both the yellow and the blue curves rise higher on 
the nasal than on the temporal side of the visual field. Theoretical 
discussion: rod-valence and cone-valence of the lights; extent of rod- 
free area; foveal blue vision, etc.] Litteraturbericht: Bibliographie der 
psychophysischen Litteratur des Jahres 1896. [2867 titles, as against 
1588 for 1895. In spite of the late appearance of the bibliography, it 
shows many signs of hasty preparation. One psychologist, ¢.g., appears 
in the index under two different names, and is wrongly numbered in 
both instances. ] 

Bd. xvi., Heft 1,2. MM. Meyer. ‘Zur Theorie der Differenztoene 
und der Gehoersempfindungen ueberhaupt.’ [Difference tones are 
of subjective origin. Rules for two-clangs, (1) where the interval is 
not greater than a semitone, (2) where it lies between this and the octave, 
(8) where it exceeds the octave. New observations (eight experiments). 
Critique of Ebbinghaus’ modification of the resonator theory. Facts 
against Helmholtz: the mistuned octave, beats, the anatomy of the 
cochlea, Bezold’s experiments. New theory: a push of the stirrup and 
the consequent movement of the endolymph mean a bellying-out of the 
membrane towards the scale of the tympanum ; and this reaches further 
in, the more intensive the tone. A pull on the stirrup has the converse 
effect. The moved membrane returns but slowly, of itself, to its old 
position ; it does not swing beyond the position from which it is moved ; 
the communication at the tip of the cochlea is a safety-valve. Discussion 
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(with figures) of twelve intervals.] J. Schwertschlager. ‘Ueber sub- 
jektive Gesichtsempfindungen und -erscheinungen.’ [Bilateral hyperemia, 
Cole to a unilateral detachment of the retina. (1) The intrinsic light; 
the field was composed of a mosaic of light points, with dark interspaces. 
(2) Bright, moving dots; flickering ‘sheaves’; travelling rings. The 
dots are due, probably, to sudden change of blood pressure ; the flicker- 
ing to maxima and minima (reflex inhibitions) of excitation; the ring- 
shape to the pressure of the vessel-rings upon the enclosed parts of the 
retina. (3) Colour phenomena in a scotoma produced by extravasation 
of a blood-drop in the macula. (4) Hallucinations unilateral; for the 
most part involuntary; their perfect semblance of reality; comparison 
with the hallucinations of insanity. (5) Surrogates for vision: hearing, 
touch, pressure, temperature, smell.] C. Ehrenfels. ‘Die Intensitaet 
der Gefuehle. Eine Entgegnung auf Franz Brentano’s neue Intensitaet- 
slehre.’ [Brentano defines psychical intensity as the relative filling-out 
of a sense-space by its sensation ; intensity is a “measure of density”. 
The intensity of the mental act is thus equal to the intensity of the 
object of the act,—-that of sensing to the intensity of the sensed, ete. This 
view breaks down at once when tested by judgment. What of the sense 
feelings? We might say that parts of the sense contents are simply 
sensed, parts both sensed and felt; 7¢., apply the theory within a single 
sense field. This leads to absurdities. Or we may regard what is called 
the object of feeling as a causally connected, not ‘intentional’ object; if 
we make organic sensations the intentional object, we save the theory in 
the sphere both of the sense and of the intellectual feelings. Granting 
ideation and feeling to Brentano, then, but refusing to allow him judg- 
ment, what shall we say to the whole conception? His deduction is 
astray ; psychical intensity should, according to it, either not exist at all, 
or parallel not the density but the factual extensity of the corresponding 
physical phenomenon. Experience negatives the latter alternative. 
To uphold the former, we must reduce pleasantness and unpleasantness 
to sensations. But then they must exist, like ‘red,’ as physical phe- 
nomena, which need not be psychical. Is this reasonable? Lastly, 
Brentano’s theory comes to grief when confronted with the concept of 
‘indivisible magnitude’.] F. Hillebrand. ‘In Sachen der optischen 
Tiefenlocalisation.’ [(1) The present position of the question: Wundt, 
Hillebrand, Dixon and Arrer. (2) ‘Indefinite’ localisation is variable 
localisation, 7.¢., that given to an object, whose place is not determined 
by external conditions, under pressure of variable internal conditions. 
(3) Relative localisation is possible though the absolute be ‘indefinite’. 
(4) Voluntary change of accommodation influences judgments of ‘nearer’ 
and ‘further’. (5) Critique of Arrer’s method: the use of threads, and 
(6) the performance of binocular experiments. (7) Defence of Hering: 
the binocular localisation of the nuclear point, and (8) the three space- 
feelings. The nuclear point is localised by the double-image mechanism, 
the subject’s body giving the point of departure; it is only physiologi- 
cally the zero point of localisation in depth; psychologically it has a 
positive value, like all other points. (These two sections are extremely 
important for the theory of space perception.) (9) Delicacy of move- 
ment, under visual control, does not necessarily mean a corresponding 
delicacy of movement sensations.] H. Ebbinghaus. ‘Bemerkung zu 
der Abhandlung M. Meyer’s “Zur Theorie der Differenztoene u. s. w.”.’ 
[Reply to the criticism passed by Meyer upon the writer’s use of Bezold’s 
experiments in his modified resonator theory.] Litteraturbericht. 

Bd. xvi., Heft 3. R. Greeff. ‘S. Ramon y Cajals neuere Beitraege 
zur Histologie der Retina.’ [Development of certain retinal cells; 
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association-spongioblasts in the bird retina; centrifugal fibres in the 
bird retina ; stellate cells in the layer of bipolar cells; scattered spongio- 
blasts; rods and cones in the bird retina; anastomosis of the proto- 
plasmic ramifications.] R. A. Reddingius, ‘Der Akkommodations- 
fleck.’ [Proof by use of homatropin that the ‘accommodation spot’ 
depends upon intraocular and not upon extraocular pressure. Description 
of the spot in the author’s right and left fields.] HL. Wegener. ‘Ueber 
recht- und ruecklaeufige Stirnschrift.’. [Wolff based his theory of the 
importance of motor ideas in the case of Voit upon the fact that Voit’s 
forehead writing was not mirror writing. The author shows that 
although mirror writing is favoured by young children, adults write 
oftener in the ordinary way. Hence Voit is not abnormal in this regard, 
and the optical word-image probably plays the largest part in the 
origination of his speech.] M. Meyer. ‘Zu Ebbinghaus’ “ Bemer- 
kung’ .’ [Further objections to Ebbinghaus’ use of Bezold’s experiments, 
and to his modified resonator theory.]| Besprechungen. [Witasek on 
Hoefler.] Litteraturbericht. ‘Zur Abwehr.’ [Reply to criticism by 
Wittstock; counter-reply by Andreae.| ‘Entgegnung. [Reply by 
Wollny ; counter-reply by Cohn.] 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE UND PHILOSOPHISCHE KRITIK. Jahr- 
gang. 1897. Bd. cx., Heft 2. September. W. Lutoslawski. ‘Theorie 
der Stylometrie auf die Platonische Frage angewendet.’ [This paper is a 
reproduction, by Prof. Dr. P. Meyer, of chap. iii. of Lutoslawski’s work 
On the Origin and Growth of Plato’s Logic. The paper was prepared 
from the proof sheets of the then unpublished work for the benefit of 
German readers, with the permission of the London publishers, Messrs. 
Longmans, Green & Co. Great admiration is expressed here (as by Dr. 
Gomperz in the Zeitschrift of last December) for the work done by Prof. 
Lewis Campbell in the rectification of Platonic chronology by minute 
observation of the growth and development of Plato’s style. The interest 
of this paper is mainly philological, but may well subserve that of 
Platonic philosophy.] Jonas Cohn. ‘ Beitriige zur Lehre von den 
Wertungen.’ [The article is divided into two parts, of which the first 
discusses the function to be ascribed to science in its relation to the 
determination of values—to what we may call the problem of axiology ; 
while the second attempts a formal, detailed, and fundamental account of 
the method of determining values in all provinces of axiology. ‘Men 
long to attain an ideal of repose ; but beside this longing there is another, 
as deep in their hearts, that for activity—a struggling, restless activity. 
Every aim ushers in a new struggle, and every struggle has its new aim. 
Such is the dilemma of life. Hence Goethe’s Faust is the world-poem 
of Western culture—perhaps of humanity.”’] Recensionen, ete. 

Jahrgang. 1897. Band cxi., Heft 1. November. Johannes Volkelt. 
‘Das Recht des Individualismus.’ [The foundation of all science and of all 
cognition is for each the knowledge of his own conscious processes. The 
data which we employ for understanding the outer world and _ all 
reality are wholly derived from our own individual experience. The 
psychologist has his only immediate object of investigation in his own 
conscious states. The psychical development of the individual, however, is 
effected under the influence of a collective life in which he shares. Thus 
‘individual’ passes into ‘ social’ psychology. Analogous observations 
follow in reference to ethics. Ethical individualism is the condition of 
the realisation of ethico-social aims. The hindrances to individualism.] 
Ludwig Busse. ‘Die Bedeutung der Metaphysik fiir die Philosophie 
und die Theologie.’ [‘ Philosophy,” said Lotze, ‘is a mother whose heart 
is broken by the ingratitude of her children.” Once it was all in all : from 
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its bosom sprang the sciences. But when it had set up house, the 
daughters rebelled against their mother; disowned her and refused to. 
have any more to do with her. Though things have lately improved 
with her, still she has to struggle for bare life. A review of the history 
of metaphysics follows, with an account of the efforts made by Kant 
and Hegel to set philosophic speculation on a sound footing. Scepticism, 
subjectivism and criticism, if unmetaphysical, are unsound. It is vain 
for theology to endeavour to maintain itself on an unmetaphysical basis.] 
C. Liilmann. ‘Leibniz’ Anschauung vom Christentum.’ [The historical 
position of Christianity: its essential content: faith, reason and reve- 
lation. God’s power and man’s action: the special problem of Chris- 
tianity. These may serve as specimens of the topics on which the article 
dwells. The relation between the philosophy of Leibniz and Christianity 
is stated.| Emil Pfennigsdorf. ‘ Bewusstsein und Erkenntniss.’ [This 
article is written with special reference to the Philosophy of Teichmiiller.] 
J. Golling. ‘L. Campbell iiber Platons Sprachgebrauch im Sophistes. 
und Politicus.’ [One more proof or illustration of the deep hold which 
Prof. Campbell’s fruitful speculations as to the style and phraseology of 
the Platonic Dialogues have at last taken on the minds of German. 
scholars and philosophers.] Recensionen, etc. 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE. Jahrg. 
xxii, Heft 1. K.Groos. ‘Ueber Hor-Spiele.’ [Distinguishes receptive 
and productive plays of the sense of hearing. Under the first head 
treats of the pleasure of mere noise, of rhythm, and of melody. Rhythm 
throws the mind into a quasi-hypnotie condition, in which it is specially 
susceptible to all esthetic impressions. Productive plays include singing, 
instrumental music, and the like.] Fr. Carstanjen. ‘Der Empiriokri- 
tizismus’ (Erster Artikel). [Accuses Wundt of general misunderstanding 
and of special misstatement. He confuses criticism from an empirical 
standpoint with criticism of experience.] A. Riehl. ‘Bemerkungen zu 
dem Problem der Form in der Dichtkunst’ (Zweiter Artikel). [That 
unity and completeness of view, which in the case of a picture is 
obtained by representing objects as if seen at a distance, is produced in 
poetry by representing objects as they appear in the time-perspective of 
memory.}] Besprechungen, etc. 

ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE. Band iv., Heft 1. Emil 
Koch. ‘Richard Avenarius’ Kritik der reinen Erfahrung, 1. [A clear 
exposition.] Hans Kleinpeter. ‘Die Entwicklung des Raum- und 
Zeitbegriffes in der neueren Mathematik und Mechanik und seine Bedeu- 
tung fiir die Erkenntnistheorie” [The space of geometry is partly sub- 
jective construction, and partly involves an empirical factor. The 
possibility of non-Euclidean systems shows the presence of the empirical 
factor.] J. Baumann, ‘Ueber Ernst Mach’s philosophische Ansichten.’ 
[A vindication of the categories of cause and substance as against Mach’s 
phenomenalism.] Karl Ueberhorst. ‘ Das Wesen der Aufmerksamkeit 
und der geistigen Sammlung.’ [To collect one’s mind is to pursue a 
single end to the exclusion of others. Attention is a function much 
more limited in scope. It is the attempt rightly to apprehend a given 
content of perception or thought.] Max Dessoir. ‘Beitrige zur 
Aesthetik.’ fticienes and art two different modes of transforming ordi- 


nary experience so as to satisfy ordinary human needs. Science is 
essentially analytic, art synthetic.] Jahresbericht ueber die Erschein- 
ungen auf dem Gebiete der systematischen Philosophie: I. F. Tonnies. 
‘ Jahresbericht tieber Erscheinungen der Sociologie aus den Jahren 1895 
und 1896.’ 11. B. Bosanquet. ‘Philosophy in the United Kingdom 
in 1896.’ 
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PHILOSOPHISCHES JAHRBUCH. Bd. x., Heft 4. X. Pfeifer. ‘ Ueber 
den Begriff der Auslésung, etc.’ [In this, the first of two articles, the 
writer criticises certain definitions of the word ‘ Ausliésung’ (a setting- 
free), and gives his own : a process by which a potential energy is brought 
into activity by means of an energy which is actual; and he passes in 
review various processes of sensation to prove it.] V.Frins. ‘Zum 
Begriffe des Wunders.’ (Conclusion.) ([Creation, justification, etc., 
though impossible to any save God, are not properly miracles ; these 
must be restricted to marvels which strike the senses, and which are 
such that none but God can produce them; thus real marvels may be 
false miracles, if they proceed from evil spirits. Miracles are not con- 
trary to nature, but to its usual course.] P. B. Adlhoch. ‘ Der Gottes- 
beweis des hl. Anselm.’ [This article, concluding the series, shows to 
what class of argument St. Anselm’s demonstration belongs, sums up 
the whole controversy, and replies to a number of objections against it. ] 
G. Grupp. ‘Die Grundlage des Glaubens.’ [Neither in nature nor in 
history is there any indubitable objective proof of what is believed by 
faith ; what is indubitable is its credibility alone. Only by means of a 
subjective criterion can its truth be seen. This position is maintained 
against adverse criticism and explained. ] 


Rivista, Irautana pi Finosoria. September-October. IL. Ambrosi. 
“Le Creazioni dello Spirito nella Conoscenza Intellettiva.’ [This article 
traces the growth of intellectual activity out of “intuition” (or perhaps 
rather feeling or sensation) up to the Absolute from the point of view of 
Idealism or, possibly, Neo-Kantianism. The activity of the Spirit tends 
(a) to the formation and classification of concepts; (b) to the co-ordina- 
tion of spatial co-existences; (c) to the co-ordination of the laws of 
temporal successions by observation, experiment and hypothesis. The 
use of hypotheses is ingeniously adduced as a proof of mental unity 
and a refutation of associationalism.] A. Codara. ‘Seneca Filosofo e 
S. Paolo.’ [This article starts from the apocryphal letters of Seneca and 
St. Paul to discuss the possibility of either having been influenced by the 
other. (a) The evidence in favour of the reputed friendship of Seneca 
and St. Paul at Rome is shown to be inconclusive. (b) Owing to the 
difficulty of determining the date of Paul’s arrival at Rome, and for other 
reasons, it is almost impossible to reach a definite conclusion as to 
whether the two men ever met or not, though the declaration of Auber- 
tin that such a meeting was impossible is shown to be an “exaggera- 
tion”. (¢) Therefore the question really becomes one of internal 
evidence, drawn from the genuine works of each, the tendency of which 
goes to prove that each was uninfluenced by the other. (To be con- 
tinued.)] A. Covotti. ‘Il Césmos Noetdés di Plotino nella sua Posizione 
Storica.’ pe first part of an article on the relation of vois to Adyos and 
the sensible world.] V. Alemanni. ‘La Coscienza Fisica.’ Bollettino 
Pedagogico e Filosofico. 


X.—NOTE. 
ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY AND “MIND”. 


As we are informed that mistaken ideas have been entertained con- 
cerning the connexion between Minp and the Aristotelian Society, it 
may be as well to explicitly emphasise three points: (1) That papers 
read before the Aristotelian Society are published in M1np and in Minp 
only ; (2) that only select papers are so published; (8) that no good 
MS. from any source will be rejected. 


(G. F. §.). 


